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It is essential that paper should be economised. 
Haphazard purchasing means “returns,” and “returns” 
mean waste. We would therefore appeal to those of 
our readers who have not already done so either to 
place a regular order with a newsagent or to subscribe 
to the paper direct. 








the continued success of the Italians in retain- 

ing their Piave-Brenta line, and the heavy 
British fighting in and round Bourlon Wood, whose 
object was to preserve the main advantages of ground 
resulting from General Byng’s initial victory. The 
meeting of the Paris Conference on Thursday has 
placed more in the foreground for the moment the 
political aspects of the war. The Conference is not 
convened to discuss war aims (which may form the 
agenda for a later Conference), nor strategy (which is 
now the affair of the new War Council) ; and one might 
be at a loss to guess what it could do, if one forgot the 
immense range of topics—food, shipping, munitions, 
trade, blockade, and the like—which, though not in 
themselves strategical, form a vital part of the conduct 
and strategy of the war in its broader bearings. These 
subjects will, we imagine, be discussed sectionally by 
the representatives who are specially concerned with 
each; and the Conference as a whole will deal with 
a few current general topics, such as the situation in 
Russia. Possibly it may issue a statement on the 
war’s aims and prospects, but if so it would have to 
base it on the agreed principles laid down in the 


| VEW military events distinguish the week, beyond 





Allied Note of January last, as it has no mandate to 
enter on the long and thorny task of revising existing 
agreements. A sane and clear pronouncement within 
such limits would be by no means without value at the 


moment. 
. * * 


On the day on which the Conference opened, Lord 
Lansdowne had a long letter printed in the Daily 
Telegraph, appealing for an Allied restatement of war 
aims, to be followed, if possible, by a discussion with 
the enemy Powers. With many of his contentions we 
most heartily agree, and particularly with his central 
insistence on future international security as the object 
of our struggle, and a future League of Nations as the 
instrument to establish it. We must all feel with him, 
too, the need for shortening the war by any means 
consistent with the attainment of its goal. Where we 
are inclined to part company is as to the feasibility 
of doing so at present by a “ deal.”” Lord Lansdowne, 
to speak plainly, is a diplomatist of the old school ; he 
has the Congress of Vienna mind, which has been 
accustomed to regard nationalities and _ territories 
(particularly the smaller ones) as the pawns of negotia- 
tion between Great Powers. Germany made the present 
war for annexationist objectives of the old kind; she 
has temporarily attained most of them; and on the 
Eastern side of her she hopes, thanks to the Russian 
chaos, to retain them. A deal might almost certainly be 
struck with her on such terms, and if Lord Lansdowne’s 
allusions to South-Eastern Europe mean anything, it is 
that sort of deal of which he is thinking. But can any- 
body, whose vision has not been utterly soaked in and 
blinded by the old diplomatic tradition, suppose that a 
peace founded on that sort of deal would really be 
compatible with a future international security of the 
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League of Nations type? It is here that a mind like 
President Wilson’s is much better fitted to give the 
right lead. 

* * * 


‘ 


Lenin is publishing the “ secret’ diplomatic docu- 
ments seized in the Russian Foreign Office. The public 
in the Allied countries, naturally curious about arrange- 
ments made behind their backs, and naturally inclined 
to suspect them, will be relieved to find that nothing 
very shocking has yet come to light. Accounts received 
to date are mere summaries, and we await further 
details about the negotiations with France in which, 
apparently, something over and above Alsace-Lorraine 
was talked of. There is nothing new in the Constan- 
tinople treaty, and we are not surprised to learn that 
when Italy was being bargained for, France and Russia 
considered that she was asking for too much on the 
Adriatic. The Times report says :—‘‘ Russia defended 
Jugo-Slav interests, and resisted step by step the 
efforts of Italy to increase her portion of the coast 
and to obtain the neutralisation of that assigned to 
Serbia. Eventually a convention was signed in London 
on April 26, and on the very day of the signature Russia 
succeeded in obtaining some concessions for Serbia and 
Montenegro.” Publishing these papers is the one large, 
positive thing the Bolshevik “*‘ Government ” has done. 
It has been attempting to secure itself by promising 
Utopia in sections: the land for the peasants and a 
revolutionary housing scheme for Petrograd. 


* * * 


Meanwhile the Bolsheviks, though gaining some 
ground in the Army, seem powerless to do anything 
except prevent anyone else from establishing order. In 
a comparatively quiet capital men go about their 
business in the ordinary way; meetings of Cadets, 
uninterfered with, denounce Lenin and his associates ; 
and the foreign Ambassadors calmly sit and wait for 
something to turn up. Kaledin and his Cossacks and 
the Southern Armies repudiate the Bolsheviks; the 
Army in Asia Minor captures over a thousand Turks ; 
and in the Caucasus, Finland,’and the Ukraine separat- 
ism is triumphant. We cannot believe that the Bol- 
sheviks will long retain even their present local and 
partial power, and, humanly speaking, their present 
attempt to get their sort of separate peace out of the 
Germans must ruin them. It is a mad scheme, but 
denunciations and sneers from England will do no 
good. It is easy to suggest that Lenin is a German 
Jew—he is really, as far as we can discover, a Russian 
landed proprietor and Ulianoff his inherited name—but 
there is still no evidence that he is a conscious German 
agent, or, indeed, anything but an impracticable vision- 
ary. Accusations like these do little good, and the 
tendency observable to comprehend Russia and all 
Russians in one condemnation is grossly unfair, and can 
only tend to confirm the idea, so sedulously spread by 
Germany, of “ greedy England thinking only of herself.” 
The Russian breakdown is a ghastly tragedy, but it was 
the sequel to a necessary Revolution that even now not 
one Russian in a thousand would wish to undo. And 
it came after Russia had sustained in the war casualties 





probably three times as heavy as our own. That 
official Russians here, all of whom are heart and soul 
with the Allies, should be given the cold shoulder because 
of their country’s misfortunes is doubly unjust. What- 
ever happens in Russia, our place is that of sympathetic 
spectators. And whatever happens, Russia, in the 
nature of things, will in the end win through, and— 
to put it on the lowest basis—her friendship will be 


worth having. 
* * *~ 


On November 7th the news appeared in the Berlin 
Press that an agreement about Poland, Lithuania and 
Courland had been reached between the German and 
Austro-Hungarian Governments. It was alleged that 
Germany had consented to the so-called “ Austrian 
Solution ’’ of the Polish Question—a union of Russian 
Poland and Galicia under the Hapsburgs, and their 
inclusion as a third partner in the Dual Monarchy ; 
whilst Lithuania and Courland are to be formed into 
semi-independent States, with the King of Prussia for 
their monarch. The news, however incredible it 
sounded, was accepted as a fact even by the best-informed 
German papers, and the official denials which fol- 
lowed proved most unconvincing. In a debate in 
the Austrian Parliament, the Premier, Dr. von Seidler, 
stated that as yet no definite arrangement had been 
concluded, that this would not be done without the 
knowledge of Parliament, that no solution would be 
forced on Poland, which is “an independent and a 
friendly State,” but that should Poland by her own 
free will seek a connection with the Dual Monarchy, 
the latter would have no reason to turn her away. 
Thus it has been announced on the highest authority 
that Germany no longer opposes an absolute veto to 
the scheme which Vienna has been urging on her ever 
since the outbreak of the war. If the war in Eastern 
Europe ends with an ascendancy of the Central Powers, 
Austria is to be free to offer Galicia to the new Polish 
Kingdom at the price of its accepting a dynastic union 
with the Hapsburg Monarchy. 


x HE * 


The foreshadowed Austro-German deal has met with 
universal condemnation by German opinion. For 
strategical and political reasons Germany, unless abso- 
lutely defeated, will not and cannot give up her own 
Polish provinces, and therefore naturally dislikes the idea 
of a reunion of the other two parts of Poland, and of 
an increase of Polish influence within the Hapsburg 
Monarchy. These considerations, though present in 
the minds of practically all German politicians, count 
for most with the violently anti-Polish Prussian Con- 
servatives. But then with the Radicals and Socialists 
yet another argument speaks against the scheme—the 
proposals concerning Lithuania and Courland are 
annexation under a new garb, and as Russia cannot 
possibly give up these provinces, the raising of that 
claim would prolong the war or cause new wars in the 
future. Lastly, the fact that such far-reaching schemes 
should be worked in secret is taken in Germany as 4 
defiance of the budding “ Parliamentarisation” of her 
Government. In Austria the German Nationalists are 
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very pleased with the scheme, and so are the Poles. In 
Galicia the Poles have got a slight majority over the 
Little Russians, in Western Austria the Germans have 
got a slight majority over the Czechs and Jugo-Slavs. 
If the members from Galicia and the Bukovina are 
removed from the Vienna Parliament, the Germans 
will be able to crush their opponents, and if Galicia is 
united to Poland, its Little Russians will be at the 
mercy of “their hereditary enemies.” Hence all the 
“submerged nationalities’’ are offering a violent 
opposition to the scheme, and as the cession of Galicia 
involves a “constitutional change” and _ therefore 
requires a two-third majority in the Austrian Parlia- 
ment, they stand a fair chance in their fight against it, 
especially as they have also the support of the Austrian- 
German Socialists. 
* * * 


Those of us who from the start argued that Mr. 
Lloyd George’s “‘ leaving certificates ’’ were a tyrannical 
institution and would inevitably cause widespread 
industrial trouble are not surprised to learn officially 
that their withdrawal has led to very little dislocation. 
Mr. Churchill told the House on Wednesday that the 
output of munitions was steadily increasing and im- 
proving, and that the efficiency of the labour employed 
was advancing also. He announced that recent advances 
of 12} per cent. to munition and shipyard workers 
involved an ultimate cost of fourteen millions. The 
number of men involved is nearly a million, and the 
deduction has been made that before the rise the 
average wages of the skilled men was £8 6s. 8d. a week, 
and of the unskilled men slightly under £2 a week. 
In view of the exaggerations current among the upper 
and middle classes as to the prodigious opulence of 
munition workers, their daily rounds of beef, grand 
pianos, sables and motor-bicycles, and the prominence 
given in the Press to cases of exceptional earnings, it 
is well to have these figures and the admission of the 
Times that they “do not confirm the allegations of 
excessive earnings.” For, be it remembered, we must 
once and for all get pre-war standards of a subsistence 
wage out of our heads, owing to the enormous rise in 
prices. 

* * * 
The problem of keeping their armies at full strength 
is confronting two of the Dominions at once, and in 
each a bitter fight is raging over the necessary measures. 
Mr. Hughes, of Australia, having been beaten on one 
Conscription referendum, is now trying another and ex- 
horting the Commonwealth soldiers to vote his way in 
long cablegrams, sent at Government expense. The 
Canadian elections are to be held on the 17th of this 
month. The Coalition Government, under Sir Robert 
Borden, demands a thoroughly enforced system of com- 
pulsion. Its supporters maintain that, without this, the 
Canadian forces, which have won an imperishable name 
in the war, will gradually “ peter out”; and some of 
them go so far as to say that if Sir Wilfrid Laurier is 
returned, the French-Canadian extremists will have won, 
and Canada will be virtually out of the war. Sir Wilfrid 
himself proclaims his desire to see the war through to a 
victorious finish, and declares that he would never let 


the Army down. The less that English papers say 
about the controversy the better. They must neces- 
sarily be imperfectly acquainted with the facts, and, 
in any case, whether or not Canada shall have Con- 
scription is Canada’s affair. One remembers the way 
in which our Press backed Mr. Hughes on the eve of 
his beating. 
* * * 


The House of Commons, after reaffirming very 
emphatically its decision against proportional repre- 
sentation, has made itself ridiculous by its conduct 
as to the alternative vote. “ P.R.” aims at securing 
‘* fair ’’ representation to minorities; “ the alternative 
vote” (which comes to the same thing as Second 
Ballot) has the quite different aim of preventing 
majorities from being deprived of representation. After 
first acceding to the ordinary easy method, the House 
took it into its head to abandon this for a plan proposed 
by Major Chapple, whereunder all the candidates 
remain in the running, and the man who is the first 
choice of the smallest number of electors may be in the 
end elected. It means, virtually, the election of the 
man who, taken all round, is the least objectionable to 
the whole body of electors. Having decided in favour 
of this (there really is little at stake between the two 
systems), a sensible House would have stuck to it, 
but the House of Commons preferred to reject the 
schedules on which Major Chapple’s scheme depended, 
The Speaker could afford no relief, and now all we can 
do is wait for the House of Lords to put the muddle 


straight. 
* * * 


We are not quite certain, as we write, what is going 
to be done about the new censorship regulation. But 
it is evident that the mere recording of a protest by the 
Opposition Front Bench (and the rumour of impending 
action by the Labour Party) has been sufficient to get 
our timid dictators on the run. Something will be 
modified, and in all probability the Press Bureau will 
be dropped out of the scheme. In our opinion if only 
those who object to this absurdity being introduced 
after over three years of war—and pacifist propaganda— 
would put up a square fight, we should hear no more 
of the proposed censorship, though there is no reason 
why the “ author and printer ” rule (obviously evadable 
as it is) should not stand. At the moment, publishers 
of literature about the war do not know what their 
position is, as the Press Bureau have not yet provided 
themselves with a definition of a leaflet-—though some 
of its officials incline to think that anything, however 
voluminous, will be a leaflet if it has anything about 
peace in it. If the censorship should actually be 
persevered with, we should await its inevitable break- 
down. It does not even seem to have occurred to the 
authorities that if a piece of “ Pacifist ’’ or supposedly 
“ Pacifist ” literature is censored, it will still be open to 
papers to reprint it bodily—for the regulation does not 
apply to papers. The whole episode is very humiliating to 
those who care for English traditions and the dignity 
of the English Government, which will now apparently 
bend to every gust that blows from the most irre- 
sponsible and ignorant section of the Press. 
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THE FIGHT FOR JERUSALEM 


OR the past fortnight British troops have 
been manceuvring and fighting with the 
direct object of capturing Jerusalem; and 


it is possible (though we risk no prophecy) that, by the 
time these lines are read, the Holy City will be in their 
hands. Such an event would damage the political and 
religious prestige of the Ottomans even more than the 
fall of Bagdad. It is four centuries since the city and the 
Holy Places came into their possession; and their 
eviction, especially on the morrow of our Government’s 
adhesion to a Zionist policy, could not fail to strike 
every imagination as a historical event of the first order. 

The immediate object of General Allenby’s campaign, 
however, was military. Even if Jerusalem is not won, 
this object will have been largely attained. When the 
campaigning-season in Turkey opened three months 
ago, the situation seemed to favour a Turkish, rather 
than a British, offensive. The inactivity of the Russians 
in Armenia had released man-power for use against us, 
and their withdrawal in Persia uncovered the right 
flank of our Mesopotamian army. Our army in Palestine 
was facing a fortified line, on which the labour of many 
months had been spent to make it impregnable. The 
supreme direction of the Ottoman forces had been 
confided to General von Falkenhayn, who fixed his 
headquarters at Aleppo, and developed a plan for holding 
General Allenby with ten divisions and devoting the 
rest of his strength to the envelopment of General 
Maude and the recovery of Bagda’, The plan was 
exceedingly formidable, and the firs: necessity for us 
was to counter it. 

The late General Maude was not a man to sit still and 
see preparations made against himself without inter- 
fering. As the chief element in a mobile defence he 
perfected his own communications; and before the 
enemy were ready, he struck three sharp surprise 
blows—on the Euphrates, on the Diala, and on the 
Tigris—by each of which he destroyed an enemy 
advanced base. In a thinly-populated country without 
railways the necessity for such bases, and the time 
required for establishing or re-establishing them, are 
such that their destruction meant at least a serious 
postponement of Falkenhayn’s plan. But the principal 
British counter-move was General Allenby’s offensive 
in Palestine. It would never have done to let those 
ten Turkish divisions rest securely behind their colossal 
earthworks. It was essential to destroy their security 
and to divert further Ottoman forces to that front. 

So long as the Russians were conducting an active 
campaign in Armenia and Persia, Mesopotamia had 
given better scope for British effort than Palestine. 
It was nearer to India, which, since Sir Charles Monro 
became the Indian Commander-in-Chief, has become, 
what it should always have been, an efficient and all- 
round base for furnishing alike troops, labour, munitions, 
and supplies. Moreover, the prospect of linking-up 
closely with the advancing Russians offered very large 
possibilities. Had these conditions continued, we might 


have seen the campaign against Bagdad succeeded by 
one against Mosul, and the consolidation between 
Mesopotamia and the Black Sea of a continuous Anglo- 


Russian line working westward against the heart of 
Turkey. The altered attitude of the Russians compelled 
us to revise our plans. Any further advance in Mesopo- 
tamia would increase the peril of a flank now dangerously 
‘in the air.” But there was no similar objection to a 
short advance in Palestine. Anything more than a 
short one would entail operations against Jerusalem ; 
but the difficulty of these might be compensated for 
by their political importance. It should be remembered 
that Jerusalem is a Holy City not only for Jews and 
Christians, but also for Mussulmans. 

General Allenby’s attack on the Gaza-Beersheba line 
does not seem to have been intended in the first instance 
to carry him far beyond it. But one success has grown 
out of another. The turning of the Turkish flank at 
Beersheba was followed, perhaps sooner than was 
expected, by the turning of their other flank at Gaza, 
But for this the Turks might have fallen back—not 
without serious losses and the need for reinforeements— 
on another line south of Jerusalem. But an oppor- 
tunity presented itself of destroying a large part of their 
army, and it was not General Allenby’s business to let 
it slip. He ordered a vigorous pursuit, broke up 
successive attempts to rally, and ultimately accounted 
for about half his original opponents as killed, wounded, 
or prisoners. The Turks behaved doggedly, as usual ; 
but the circumstances of their defeat were too much for 
them. The English commander pushed quickly up the 
maritime plain on his left, as Napoleon and many other 
conquerors of Palestine had done before; and then 
struck in against the main railway, capturing the 
junction from which runs the sole pre-war railway to 
Jerusalem. 

The position thus created was one which most of our 
newspapers misunderstood, because they were unaware 
that since the war Jerusalem has been connected by 
a new branch-line with the Hedjaz Railway east of 
Jordan. Theyzsuggested that the Turks who had 
rallied in the mountains round Jerusalem would be 
ousted, because they no longer had the support of a 
railway communication. On the contrary, it was just 
because they still had such a communication open 
that it became urgent for General Allenby to oust them 
without delay. Otherwise they might have used the 
railway to concentrate a large striking force in the 
Jerusalem-Hebron mountains behind the flank of his 
advance up the maritime plain, and hang a threat 
over him somewhat similar to that which the Trentino 
hangs over the Italian army in Venetia. These moun- 
tains run to about the heights of Snowdon or Scafell, and 
constitute a very formidable military bastion. The 
best hope of overcoming them was to attack quickly 
before the enemy had fully rallied and organised his 
defences. Hence the prompt offensive of General 
Allenby, directed simultaneously along the Ramleh- 
Jerusalem railway and all the roads from the west and 
north-west ; and hence, too, the stubborn rearguard 
resistance of the Turks defending successive ridges. 

Militarily the Holy City itself is of no importance, 
and even the capture of the heights round it will not 
give us a good military resting-place in Palestine. To 
obtain one it will be necessary to seize on the north of 
our advance the passes of Megiddo, which lead from 
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the maritime plain into the plain of Esdraelon, and also 
on the east and north-east to push down to the Jordan 
and effectively secure it against enemy crossings. This 
programme, if carried out, would mean incidentally 
the emancipation, not of all Palestine, but of all those 
parts with which we are most familiar in the Old Testa- 
ment, and which formed the patrimony of the ruling 
Israelitish tribes. The most important Zionist colonies 
in Palestine have been recovered already, by the advance 
up the maritime plain ; but the occupation of the latter 
is, as we have seen, somewhat precarious without that 
of the Judean highlands. 

Palestine has been invaded and fought over times 
without number ; and the strategical factors which have 
to be considered, though somewhat modified by the 
Hedjaz railway, are fairly constant. For an army 
invading from the south the task falls into five stages : 
(1) the capture of Gaza, which is the gate to the maritime 
plain ; (2) the conquest of the maritime plain ; (3) the 
conquest of the Judzan highlands (including Jerusalem) ; 
(4) the capture of the Megiddo passes ; (5) the control 
of the Jordan crossings. Of these we have achieved 
(1) and (2); and the fall of Jerusalem would denote our 
achievement of (3). Whether General Allenby would 
then proceed to attempt (4) and (5) would probably 
depend on the forces against him. Since, however, 
his aim must be to get a good defensive position, and 
since there is no really good one which lacks those 
essentials, it is to be hoped that his initial impetus may 
yet avail to carry him forward. 


GERMANY TO-DAY 


S the war goes on, less is said about territorial 
A changes and less is thought of them, whilst 
more attention is devoted to the internal 
transformations within the belligerent countries. One 
knows that there will be certain changes of frontiers, 
and one hopes that at least the majority of the much- 
tried “submerged nationalities’ will receive a new 
start in history. Yet whilst the wars of the past have 
transformed mainly the frontiers of States, this one is 
transforming their nature. 

Perhaps in Anglo-Saxon countries there is less con- 
sciousness of the coming change than elsewhere. A 
long history of steady political development, confidence 
in their own ability to preserve liberty at home, a high 
degree of well-being among the working-classes, and 
the consequent absence of violent revolutionary ideas 
and tendencies, make it possible for us not to be 
engrossed at present by the future developments of our 
own home-politics. But on the European Continent, 
especially in Eastern and Central Europe, the War, 
which over there inflicts on the civilian population 
much greater sufferings than it does in Great Britain 
or America, is also a time of intense political education 
and development. Much of it still remains hidden 
under the surface; few people knew of the forces at 
work in Russia before they actually broke out in the 
Revolution—similar forces may or may not be gathering 
also in other countries, and ever since March men in 





each of them have been trying to pierce the veil which 
covers their own future and that of their neighbours or 
opponents. 

Germany is passing through continuous crises. The 
highest officials of the Empire, the heads of the hitherto 
omnipotent bureaucracy, feel that the hold which they 
have hitherto had on the country is weakening, and they 
begin to count also with other factors than the favour 
of the Emperor. It is a mistake to attach overmuch 
importance to the change, but it is also a mistake to 
ignore it. There never has been in Germany 
such a holocaust of Ministers as during the last six 
months. The Reichstag passes resolutions, demands 
explanations from recalcitrant Chancellors, and gradu- 
ally gets on the way towards establishing Ministerial 
responsibility. In fact, had a true leader arisen in 
the German Parliament at the time of the Erzberger 
crisis—when Bethmann-Hollweg fell—the real exercise 
of sovereignty in Germany might have already passed 
into the hands of the national assembly. The appoint- 
ment of Count Hertling is a concession to the Reichstag 
and at the same time an attempt to prevent its seizing 
power. It is the first time in German history that 
the Chancellor-elect has conferred with the party-leaders 
before undertaking office; it is similarly the first 
time that an old-experienced Parliamentarian has been 
called to preside over the German Administration. But at 
the same time Count Hertling is known to be in his 
personal inclinations an opponent of Parliamentary 
government in Germany. He belongs to the Conser- 
vative branch of the Roman Catholic, Clerical Centre 
Party ; the German Emperor, who feels anyhow certain 
of the loyal support of the Prussian Protestant Conser- 
vatives, by appointing Hertling appeals for support 
to the German Roman Catholics. With the help of the 
Centre, Hertling is to reconstitute a Parliamentarian 
bloc in Germany. 

Yet although Count Hertling might manage the 
Reichstag, it is clearly understood that more important 
than a mere majority in the Reichstag are the Socialists. 
For the first time in German history it is openly admitted 
even by Conservatives that it would be impossible 
to govern the country against the will of the Socialist 
masses. And it is this fact which lies at the bottom 
of the general malaise in German politics. The Reichs- 
tag has been powerless, and is likely to remain so, when- 
ever it has to depend on its own forces. But beyond 
it stand the masses, the munition-workers, the soldiers 
at the front. No German bureaucrat is really frightened 
by a Clerical intriguer such as Herr Erzberger, or by a 
Government Socialist such as Herr Scheidemann or 
Herr Ebert. But scandals in the Reichstag, a sudden 
adjournment, to say nothing of a dissolution, might 
wake up elements over which the marionettes in the 
Reichstag have in reality no power. It is at bottom a 
matter of comparative indifference whether or not the 
Reichstag obtains control over the German Government, 
It is indifferent with regard to the war, because a 
majority in the Reichstag stands behind the policy of 
Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg and Herr von Kiihlmann. 
It is equally indifferent with regard to German consti- 
tutional development, because the feeble hands of the 
German Parliamentarians, when unaided, will not be 
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able to retain the advantages extorted from a strong 
bureaucracy and a military caste by the unknown, 
unnamed forces outside the Reichstag. 

The present condition of the German Reichstag 
reminds one to some extent of that of the Duma in 
1915 and 1916. At times the Government of the 
Tsar had to make concessions and attempted to placate 
the Duma; then again it withdrew what it had granted, 
fully conscious of the fact that these men were unable 
to lead a real revolution against it. They cared too 
much for the war to stir up strife when it might prove 
fatal to the nation. The same is now true about 
Germany. Why has no leader yet risen to lead the 
Parliamentary forces? Because there are no indepen- 
dent forces in the Reichstag. Even the Radicals and 
the Majority Socialists are too much concerned about 
winning the war to take decisive action against the 
Potsdam clique. None of them can lead such a move- 
ment, because none of them is prepared to press the 
struggle to the bitter end. Like the Duma of past 
days, these men live in a double, alternative fear. 
If they tried a decisive movement against the Govern- 
ment, which would reach far beyond the halls of the 
Reichstag, they are in danger of raising a storm which 
would go as far beyond them as the Russian Revolution 
has gone beyond Milyukov and Rodzianko. Or they 
run the risk of giving the sign of revolt—and receiving 
no answer. For no one really knows what the forces 
are in the country, whether a general strike would be 
possible, how the army would respond to it both at the 
front and behind it. The German Government has 
its fears, and would-be revolutionary leaders have got 
their doubts. But meanwhile, when watching the 
Reichstag from a sufficient distance, one is reminded 
of a poem by Hans Adler—about ‘‘ the Theatre of 
Monkeys ”— 

Which play, cold sweat on little, tired faces, 
Their dolorous parts—pathetic, serious, 
In this the saddest of all operettas. 


And the German people? What is it awaiting— 
an order to revolt? Perhaps as Colonel von Yorck 
put it in 1810, even a revolution in Prussia requires 
an order from above. There is an enormous indolence 
in the German people, well known to all those who ever 
thought of leading it independently of the hohe 
Obrigkeit—the State authorities. “The time may 
come when we shall have to descend into the street,” 
was said some ten years ago at a Party Congress of the 
German Socialists by Eduard Bernstein, one of the 
ablest and most honest of their leaders. ‘‘ But are 
you sure that the people will follow us into the street ? ”’ 
answered Karl Liebknecht, the well-known German 
Bolshevik. Germany’s thinkers have all been revolu- 
tionaries, but her revolutionaries have been merely 
thinkers. “The slave, he loves his song of freedom, 
in the evening at the inn,” wrote Herwegh on the 
collapse of the revolution of 1848. 

Are there in the Germany of the present day revolu- 
tionary forces which might break the prison-house 
of Europe from within? And if there are such 


forces, and if they act, what will then become of 
Europe ? 


THE INSURANCE MUDDLE 


HE British Constitution affords so few oppor- 
tunities for distinction to the Comptroller of 
the Household that no one will grudge to Sir 
Edwin Cornwall the pean of satisfaction with which, 
a week ago, he moved the Second Reading of the National 
Health Insurance Bill. This Bill, whilst providing for 
the application to the Insurance Fund of £400,000 per 
annum of new money from the Exchequer—equal to a 
capital gift of £8,000,000—and the anticipation, in 
order to make good present deficiencies, of five years of 
the annuity to the Sinking Fund, effects a number of 
minor but by no means unimportant alterations in the 
scheme and its administration, calculated to remedy 
some of the secondary defects that have been dis- 
covered in its working. But the measure is in no sense 
remedial of the larger deficiencies and failures of the 
Act of 1911. Sir Edwin Cornwall naively took credit 
for its being “‘ a small Bill, a very small Bill, compared 
with the vast operations with which it is concerned,” 
and claimed that it was “‘ an extraordinary tribute to 
the Prime Minister, and an extraordinary tribute to 
the House of Commons that passed such a huge measure, 
that at the end of these six years so small a Bill as 
this is brought forward to put the whole thing on a 
sound working basis.” It is, we think, an “ extra- 
ordinary’ ground for admiration of the Act of 1911 
that its shortcomings are so serious, and demand legis- 
lative changes of such magnitude, that they cannot 
even be presented to Parliament in these times of stress ; 
and that the Government finds itself constrained to 
postpone all valuation of the Approved Societies, and 
to bolster up the scheme by further subventions from 
the Exchequer, and minor changes of administrative 
detail, whilst adjourning until after the war the more 
serious problems that are pressing for solution. 

The financial position, as we understand it, is one of 
considerable gravity. The contributions from employers 
and employed, which cannot practically be increased, 
amount to £18,500,000 a year. The State contri- 
bution originally agreed upon, including all the adminis- 
trative expenses, was to have been under four millions 
a year. This had already been increased, by successive 
new subventions, to over five millions in 1916, making 
the receipts £23,500,000. The amount spent in that 
year in Sickness and Disablement Benefit (£6,000,000) ; 
Medical services and drugs (£4,800,000); Maternity 
Benefit (£1,250,000); Sanatorium Benefit (£750,000) ; 
and the very heavy administration expenses (£2,250,000) 
totalled no less than £15,050,000. This permitted the 
investment of little more than eight millions, which is 
apparently considerably less than the amount required 
by the actuarial calculations to make the Sinking Fund 
payments and the necessary provision for future claims. 
What the Insurance Commission now realises (as was 
pointed out in Toe New StraTesMAN SuPPLEMENT of 
March 14th, 1914) is that those Approved Societies of 
men which contain a large proportion of coalminers, 
quarrymen, steel smelters, and workers in other 
“unhealthy ” trades, in districts and in occupations In 
which both the sickness and disablement rates, and also 
the birth-rate of the wives, are much above the average, 
are, owing to the original miscalculations as to the 
effects of segregation, sinking deeper and deeper into 
actuarial insolvency. But the most serious deficiency 
is in nearly all the Approved Societies containing women 
employed in industry, and especially in those con- 
taining a large proportion of married women. The 
extraordinary assumption to which Mr. Lloyd George 
clung that the sickness rate among industrially em- 
ployed women could be deduced from that among the 
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specially selected male members of the Manchester 
Unity of Oddfellows, coupled with the fact that the 
exclusively male actuaries who were employed simply 
“ forgot pregnancy,” have made the women’s societies 
(with such illuminating exceptions as that of the Do- 
mestic Servants’ Approved Society) actuarially insolvent 
from the start. The Fabian Research Department's 
Committee of Enquiry estimated the sum of the defi- 
ciencies in the first completed year at no less than 
£700,000. In the six years that are now ending the 
aggregate actuarial deficiency in these societies must 
necessarily have mounted up to not a few millions— 
the figure may be whispered at Wellington House, 
but it is not divulged to the House of Commons. How 
much should be added, as a result of the war, by reason 
of the depreciation in capital value of the fifty million 
pounds’ worth of securities that will presently be held 
by the Commission it is not possible to compute, because 
it is not publicly known to what extent, if any, the 
investments have been made in securities not redeem- 
able at par. On Consols, for instance, the eventual 
loss will probably be considerable. Failing time and 
opportunity for the exact valuation required by the 
Act of each of the 12,000 financially autonomous 
societies and branches by which, under Mr. Lloyd 
George’s plan, the fifteen millions of insured persons 
are supposed to be insured, the Government has decided 
to stop the gap by further raising the Exchequer con- 
tribution (virtually from the original three or four 
millions a year to what will henceforth be between five 
and six millions a year); partly in order to defray the 
swelling administration expenses, partly towards the 
creation of a ‘““ Women’s Equalisation Fund” at the 
cost of the State, from which the cost of pregnancy 
sickness will be met, partly to set up a new “ Contin- 
gencies Fund” to make good any general actuarial 
deficiencies that the valuation may disclose (including, 
as we understand it, those that may be due to a depre- 
ciation in value of the investments), and partly to 
constitute a “Special Risks Fund” to meet those 
demonstrable deficiencies that are due to the aggre- 
gation in particular societies of persons whose sickness 
and disablement rates are above the average. And 
as the capital gift to the Insurance Fund of eight millions 
sterling (the equivalent of the new £400,000 a year now 
to be voted) is not expected to be enough to meet all 
these deficiencies, the balance is to be found by again 
postponing for five years (from 1927 to 1932) the date 
at which the promised additional benefits will begin 
to be possible, and by making some not inconsiderable 
“ adjustments ”’ disadvantageous to the persons insured. 
Voluntary insurance under the scheme is to be further 
restricted ; Maternity Benefit will henceforth not be 
payable until 42 (instead of 26) payments have been 
made; married women are to be tempted to commute 
all future claims for a new “ Marriage Benefit” of £2, 
with one year’s eligibility for Medical and Sanatorium 
Benefit; the contributions paid by employers and 
employed on derelict cards are now confiscated; and 
the privilege accorded to employers who themselves 
pay wages during sickness is withdrawn. It is only 
fair to say that, at the same time, a small concession 
is made to the large class of “ intermittent” con- 
tributors ; aliens are to be put on the same footing as 
British subjects ; and a tiny injustice to pupil teachers 
is remedied. The other clauses repair mistakes and 
omissions that have been discovered in the drafting of 
the 1911 Act, and in the administrative machinery 
which it set up. Practically none of the fundamental 
drawbacks and noneof the serious injustices of thescheme 
have been remedied. It would be unfair to blame Sir 
Edwin Cornwall for not undertaking, at this juncture, 





any far-reaching amendment of Mr. Lloyd George's 
scheme. But he is not warranted in pretending that 
the Act of 1911 is succeeding so well that it requires only 
““a small Bill, a very small Bill to put the 
whole thing on a sound working basis.”’ 

It is important to realise that Sir Edwin Cornwall's 
measure, costly as it is to the Exchequer, leaves un- 
touched both the grievances of the doctors and the 
still more serious failure of the Commission to supply, 
as the Act promised, “ adequate ’’ medical treatment ; 
that the provision of appliances and medicines is still 
unfairly restricted; that the practical breakdown of 
the campaign against Tuberculosis remains unremedied ; 
that the autocracy of the Approved Societies formed 
by the great Industrial Insurance Companies for their 
own purposes (and “ approved ”’ by the Commission in 
flagrant violation of Section 28 of the Act) is left un- 
changed; that at least half a million women of the 
same class as the rest are still excluded from the Mater- 
nity Benefit; that the Deposit Contributors are still 
unprovided with anything that can be called insurance ; 
that the economic absurdity of compulsorily abstracting 
a loaf of bread a week from hundreds of thousands of 
families who have demonstrably not enough to live on 
continues unchanged; and that ‘the Commission has 
failed to solve the problem of the casual labourer, for 
which Parliament gave it practically unlimited powers 
by the 1913 Act. Above all stands the failure of the 
scheme as a measure of Public Health, which the present 
Bill almost necessarily ignores. No competent observer 
has any belief that the Insurance Act, which has doubt- 
less relieved much individual want, and brought what 
the doctors call a placebo into many an anxious home, 
has had any appreciable effect in preventing disease, 
in diminishing Infant Mortality, or in encouraging 
hygienic ways of living. It is high time that this very 
costly experiment—for which very nearly the whole 
nation, almost, with the one exception of the Socialists, 
must share the responsibility with the Prime Minister— 
was brought to the test of scrutiny and statistics. What 
is important is that the House of Commons in passing 
Sir Edwin Cornwall’s “‘ very small Bill,’’ and the country 
in accepting it, should not lose sight of the necessity, 
as soon as the present obsession is past, of insisting on a 
full and complete public inquiry, whether by a Royal 
Commission or otherwise, into the whole scheme of 
Health Insurance, in the light of actual experience of 
its working, in order that not merely its finances but 
also its effects in preventing sickness and in raising the 
level of Public Health may be impartially investigated, 
and all its drawbacks and limitations removed. Such a 
general overhaul ought to be, when Peace comes, one 
of the first duties of the new Minister of Health. 


THE GOOD CAUSE 


T is apt to be forgotten in ‘these days, when there 
is so much discussion of propaganda and war 
aims, that the best propaganda of all is to have a 

good cause. It is not enough, of course, to have a 
good cause : one must be able to convince other people 
also that one’s cause is an excellent one. One must 
fight not only with a good conscience but under a good 
banner. One might destroy the best of causes by 
fighting for it ignobly or under an obscene flag. This is a 
lesson which is written in tragical sentences in chapter 
after chapter of history; but who reads history ? 
The journalists who write nine-tenths of the Sunday 
papers clearly do not. If they did, they would be silent 
rather than defile and injure the good cause of the 
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Allies as they do with their little weekly buckets of 
vituperation and ill-feeling. The most remarkable fact 
about the present war is not that the cause of the 
Allies has survived the attacks of the Germans but that 
it has survived the support of some of the most popular 
journalists in the Allied countries themselves. ‘‘ We 
are betrayed by what is false within”; and every fine 
cause is In as great peril from the malevolence of its 
friends as from the maleficence of its enemies. Chris- 
tianity has been injured by the Christians more than 
by the atheists. Revolutions perish through the follies 
of the revolutionaries as often as through the vices of 
the reactionaries. Human beings, apart from a few 
idle philosophers, seem never to have realised that it 
is possible to fight for a cause in such a way as really 
to be fighting against it. The fighter in a good cause 
may easily be a weapon in the hands of his enemies. 
One can find instances of this in the history of every 
cause and every country. One finds them sown thick 
in the history of the French Revolution. Fouquier- 
Tinville, the public prosecutor under the Terror, who 
swept men and women to the guillotine in batches 
after scarcely the formality of a trial, was no doubt 
an honest man, a kind husband, a sincere Revolutionist, 
a loather of the enemies of the Revolution. He fought 
for one of the greatest causes in the history of mankind, 
and he shrieked on its behalf as only well-meaning 
and patriotic enthusiasts can shriek. Alas! this was 
not enough. He debased the cause he meant to exalt ; 
he defiled the cause he intended to ennoble. In the 
end, men came to be sick of the Revolution, not because 
they disapproved of revolution, but because it was 
supported by people like Fouquier-Tinville. It was 
as though he had fought for God in the spirit of the 
Devil, and made God Himself seem devilish. He had 
made the better appear the worse cause—a sin as 
common and as ruinous as its opposite. If one had 
not the record of human nature as evidence, one could 
scarcely have believed it possible that men would 
become such enemies to themselves and to the things 
they believe. There is no paradox to equal this. It 
was human beings like ourselves who used to burn 
helpless old women at the stake for the love of Jesus. 
We may be sure that they expected to be promoted 
to golden chairs in Paradise for doing so. They 
would have been surprised to learn that they would 
afterwards come to be used as arguments not for but 
against the religion of Jesus. 

We wish all the supporters of the war would bear 
some of these rather terrifying examples in mind. It 
is not enough to support the war: it is necessary also 
to do so in such a way as will not alienate the support 
of other people. No one can doubt that Lord North- 
cliffe is a sincere believer in the war; but it is equally 
difficult to deny that he has again and again expressed 
his belief in such a way as to injure instead of benefiting 
the cause of the Allies. This has especially been so, 
as everybody knows, in Russia and the Balkans. And 
in this he has merely been a giant among a host of 
pygmies who are all doing the same thing. They are 
usually the sort of people who misconstrue the perfectly 
sound principle that the best form of defence is attack. 
They do not think it matters whom they attack. They 
attack.the Germans and their fellow-countrymen by 
turns. When they are not attacking their countrymen 
themselves, they are attacking the rest of their country- 
men for attacking their countrymen. They are born 
schismatics and quarrellers. They are the true dis- 
senters: one feels that they would not be happy unless 
there was someone to disagree with, someone to 
bully into assenting to their dissent. They have never 
realised that England is a nation; for them the Hept- 
archy still exists, and their political opponents are as 





foreign a kingdom as ever Northumbria was to Wessex. 
People of this kind seem to have as little corporate 
sense as the baby cuckoo in the nest: they live by 
pushing and thrusting and ejecting their neighbours out 
of the nation. This is the spirit we find running wild 
in the Sunday Press—not in the Observer, we admit, 
which Mr. Garvin has in his own pugnacious way 
succeeded on the whole in running on national rather 
than on sectional lines, but in those more sensational 
papers which have contrived to make the English 
Sabbath a day of unrest. In the eyes of the contri- 
butors to these papers, the war is apparently a party 
war, not a national war. It is an occasion, not for a 
new generosity and ardour of the human spirit, but 
for a revival of all the traditional partisan ravings. 
One may take as an example of this injurious waste of 
breath an article contributed by a popular novelist, 
Mr. Max Pemberton, to one of last Sunday’s papers. 
This is how he writes of certain of his fellow-countrymen 
with whom he differed before the war : 

Good God ! were we ever like that ? Did men meet solemnly 
in newspaper offices and discuss the reduction of the Navy ? 
Were there actually brazen fools who mocked the name of 
Lord Roberts? Did mouthing hypocrites assure us that the 
Boy Scouts were drumming themselves into hell? Was 
party such an obsession, such a creed of venom, hatred, and 
intellectual blindness that men frothed at the mouth for a 
shibboleth while their leaders shut themselves up in strong 
rooms and threw honours out of the window for the pariah 
dogs to gnaw? All this was a nightmare surely! We dreamed 
it, and woke in the morning to look upon the sunshine smiling 
upon the fair gardens of England and to cry, “ Thank God, 
it is not so.” 

And it is not so. We know it now. Yet that the figures 
were not those of a dream but of a grim reality is all too true, 
To-day, the most part of them have gone over to the enemy. 


That is the sort of writing, we submit, which can only 
result in quarrelling among Englishmen and is of no 
use at all in the quarrel with Germany. It is mere 
indulgence on the part of the author in bad temper 
and recriminations ; and, if recriminations begin, each 
side can set up a fine barrage of them against the other. 
On the one hand, we shall have the Little Englander 
denounced for his love of a little Navy ; on the other 
we shall have the Unionist (Lord Roberts included) 
denounced for undermining England’s position and 
power before the war and so encouraging Germany by 
aiding and abetting rebellion in Ulster. It seems to us 
just now to be more important to unite the nation in 
the will to fight for a better world than to divide it 
by squabbling over the old world with which most of 
us were so shamefully content before the war. _ If only 
the writers in the Sunday papers could realise that 
snarling is not patriotism or even a tolerable substitute 
for patriotism, they might turn their attention to the 
great problem of how to establish justice and magnant- 
mity on the earth and so gain the only lasting victory 
over Prussia which is possible. . 

It would be well if it were more generally realised 
that a good cause does not remain good of itself, but 
has to be deliberately kept good. Idealism easily 
enough degenerates into bad temper and other forms 
of egotism. To start with a good cause and end with a 
bad temper, indeed, is one of the commonest of human 
experiences: it occurs in the course of almost every 
controversy. It is all-important that statesmen and 
journalists should remember this and should do nothing 
to degrade the fine temper in which England as a whole 
entered the present war. There are some people who 
like to picture the great statesman as a convulsive 
being trampling the heads of imaginary serpents under 
his heel. That is what they call being a man of action. 
No picture could be more untrue to life. The statesman 
who is the guardian of a good cause is, as we have pointed 
out again and again, usually a pattern of calmness, 
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of tolerance, of boredom with serpents, of indifference 
to the factiousness both of those who support him and 
of those who oppose him. He keeps his thoughts fixed 
upon the end of his journey, and is not to be distracted 
by every Bolo that peeps out at him from the fork of a 
tree. He knows that, though the spectators shriek 
while the goal is being achieved, it is not the shrieking 
of the spectators that achieves the goal. He listens to 
it for amusement, not for advice. We remember once 
being present at a football match in a country town 
where certain of the spectators in the jubilee of their 
excitement uttered advisory cries such as “ Break his 
leg, John!” But the players gave no heed. They 
went on indifferently, observing the rules of a noble 
game. We wish British statesmen would more often 
follow this excellent example. We would not have 
them indifferent to the will of their countrymen; but 
we would have them more indifferent to the noise of 
the shouters. They were raised into office for one 
purpose—to defend a great cause in war. They are 
now beset with the voices of those who wish them to 
concentrate their attention on some petty occurrence 
by the wayside, such as the issue of the seditious writ- 
ings of John Stuart Mill, and who would set them 
looking for a Bolo behind every bush. They are also 
being constantly urged by other voices to transform a 
war for a good cause into a war for a mean cause— 
to haul down the flag of liberty and put up the flag of 
pelf. There are the most dangerous sort of pro-Germans. 
As Professor A. F. Pollard wrote in an article in the 
Times Literary Supplement, “‘ the pacifist isnot . . . 
the most dangerous enemy to the peace which should 
end this war, and some ground for his and neutral 
apprehension of a crushing Entente triumph is provided 
by those who would compromise our cause by con- 
verting the fruits of the nation’s sacrifice to money- 
making ends.” Much the same may be said of every- 
other pseudo-patriot who compromises the cause of the 
Allies by associating it with any sort of meanness of 
spirit or backbiting or factiousness. If a man must 
expend ill-nature in writing just now, let him avoid the 
subject of the war and write about the price of eggs. 
He can be of no assistance to his country in its fight 
with Germany. He is simply a nuisance—an impedi- 
ment in his country’s speech. 


MENTAL TEMPO 
TT? time required for the mere transmission of a 


nervous impulse was measured long ago. Since 

__ this impulse involves a change in the electrical 
condition of the nerve, its rate of movement is easily 
measured. Accordingly we are told that the speed of 
thought can be ascertained and is comparable with that 
of an express train. But this is not thought, nor need 
any more be now said of what is only neural tempo, or 
less than that. Similarly, physiologists can readily 
measure the speed of reflex action. A stimulus presented 
to the subject’s eye electrically releases a clock which is 
stopped by the reflex action, the interval being recorded. 
Such reflexes may be made complicated, so that, for 
instance, the subject is required to discriminate between 
the colours of a visible stimulus. Here we are at any 
rate a little nearer to what may properly be called 
thought. This subject is of great practical importance, 
and has been especially studied by the famous student 
Kraepelin of Munich, not least with reference to the 
influence of such drugs as alcohol upon the speed and 
accuracy of reflex action. The physiological fact is also 
revealed, by comparison between the rate of transmis- 
sion of a nervous impulse and the time required for these 





reflex actions, that most of the time so occupied is used 
up by the processes in the nerve cells themselves. There 
is therefore neural tempo in the nerve fibres, merely the 
mechanical transmission of some molecular disturbance 
along a thread, and there are also the much lengthier 
processes involved in perception and command within 
the nerve cells. 

But here I wish to discuss not neural but mental 
tempo, admitting, of course, that the neural factor exists 
in mental tempo. We all know that our acquaintances 
think and speak at different rates. The fact of variations 
in mental tempo and the practical importance of such 
variations are familiar, but I doubt whether anybody 
has devoted serious and faborious attention to what is 
surely a very interesting topic. If there be an exception, 
probably it is found in the producers of films, who have 
to estimate the speed at which action can be followed 
and the time during which it is nécessary to expose 
legends between the pictures. The complaint has been 
heard that the visitor is seldom given time to read these 
legends ; others find them exposed four or five times as 
long as is necessary or agreeable. The producer, one 
assumes, aims at the average or the mean between these 
extremes. I presume that every teacher is faced with 
the same problem. 

Certainly it concerns the public speaker. He faces an 
audience composed of persons of widely various mental 
tempi. If he speaks fast enough to please some, many 
will certainly fail to keep up with him. If he goes slowly 
to please the slow, he will weary the fast and even lose 
their attention no less surely. 1 was lately taken by an 
elderly friend to hear a distinguished speaker of whom I 
was told that he was a delight to listen to—* not too 
fast.” I found him intolerably slow and wearisome, but 
if he had pleased mefhe could not have pleased my 
friend. Presumably the orator must do for the ear what 
the cinema people do for the eye—speak at a rate some- 
where between the extremes, and hope to be bearable 
by all. 

We are not here discussing the value of mental pro- 
cesses, but merely their tempo. What is the correlation 
between the two, I do not know. On this, opinion 
varies according to one’s own tempo. The Englishman 
thinks the Italian or Frenchman a facile fool merely 
because he is fluent. This untiring, tiresome torrent of 
words is to him a logorrhoea, conclusive against their 
possession of any value. Conversely, the Frenchman 
thinks the Englishman, with his slow speech, obtuse and 
stupid; what he thinks of the Scotsman one can only 
guess. But the slow Scotsman is not a fool therefor, nor 
is the quick Southerner. At the same time, we are pro- 
bably safe in saying that, in a given individual, the slow 
but steady retardation of mental tempo from youth to 
old age is a sign of mental deterioration. To say, how- 
ever, that any agent which accelerates mental pro- 
cesses proves their value would be rash. The early 
action of typical narcotics like alcohol, morphia, chloro- 
form, ether, is to paralyse inhibition and let mental pro- 
cesses of low type, like conversation at dinner, run faster. 
Their value is another matter. 

It is the history of the war that has led my thoughts 
again to a theme that intrigued them when first I began 
public ‘speaking. It would really seem that the tempo 
characteristic of our people as a whole has been a factor 
in the fight. That tempo is surely slow. The deplorable 
level of public speaking in this country—a level which, in 
Parliament, almost passes belief—is, I think, an indica- 

tion of the slow-moving nature of the British mind ; and 
as for Scotland, when they want an orator there they 
admittedly look for him south of the Tweed. The ques- 
tion arises whether this factor of time in personal and 
national life is not becoming too important for us to 
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ignore. In the nineteenth century we had the world at 
our feet, scarcely any competitors, plenty of time for 
work and play. As for working or playing or fighting 
against time, that problem scarcely arose, and, as long as 
it does not arise, “‘ dogged does it” and the Briton can- 
not be beaten. The characteristics of our greatest game 
seem pertinent. Only in prosperous, easy-going nine- 
teenth century Britain, flowing with beer and stuffed 
with beef, could three days be the allotted period in 
which to play a single match. Of course, the factor of 
neural tempo is all-important in this glorious game ; they 
say, for instance, that the famous Indian batsman, 
whom we still call “‘ Ranji,” could hook faster bowling 
than anyone else because of the extraordinary quickness 
of his eye. But the game as a whole was just made for 
the British tempo. At one time we used actually to 
change the whole field after only four balls had been 
bowled. Until quite recently the bowler used to send 
down a few practice balls beside the pitch every time he 
returned to a spell of bowling. It is true that on occa- 
sion the cricketer tries to make runs, or get the other side 
out, against the clock, but this is by no means charac- 
teristic of the game. 

And, since those days, one can discern a movement in 
our sport symptomatic, I suggest, of deeper things, 
whereby the existence of time is disposed of altogether. 
Even easy-going cricket has been supplanted in a large 
degree by golf, invented by those inhabitants of our 
islands whose mental tempo is the slowest. This is, of 
course, not a game but a treatment. The factor of time 
is entirely eliminated. It does not matter how long you 
take in doing the course. You may address yourself to 
the ball as long as you please. You may have a month’s 
catalepsy as you address it, but it will still be there when 
you recover. Just contrast the exercise and the delight 
of games like cricket and tennis, in. which “ timing ”’ is 
everything. But in this regimen all that has gone. 
Neural tempo and mental tempo are alike disposed of. 
You are not required to anticipate events quickly, to 
discern your opponent’s intention, nor to change your 
mind in time to meet the unexpected. These are the 
grounds on which I, for one, shall always be proud that, 
as a boy, I prevented the formation of a golf club at my 
school. This is no game for the young or for those who 
value the qualities of youth. Hence, while Britain 
plays golf her offspring play baseball and lacrosse. 
On the other hand, golf is wholly admirable for the 
middle-aged and elderly, and has absolute moral virtues 
of a high order. 

Whilst Britain, if one may judge from sport, has 
become slower than ever in mental tempo, the modern 
world has by no means become one in which “ slow and 
sure ’’ is a completely serviceable motto. In our public 
schools and in what is called the best society the cult of 
slowness, if not indeed of stupefaction, still has its 
votaries. A quick-witted boy, perhaps with some 
Southern or Semitic blood in him, may actually become 
an object of reprobation to an all-Scottish master, in an 
otherwise all-Scottish class. I have known of an 
instance where such a boy, introduced to Euclid’s first 
proposition and seeing it forthwith, was actually accused 
of having memorised the proof without knowing to what 
the letters referred. But in the twentieth century world 
it does not suffice to be assured that there will always be 
plenty of to-morrows. Knowledge—sheer, stark ac- 
quaintance with fact—is of ever-increasing importance 
in national affairs, and knowledge or experience, which 
is necessarily of things past or present, implies or supplies 
prevision, which is knowledge of things to come. Thus 
the man who knows jumps to conclusions because those 
conclusions are for him implicit in the premises. His 
neighbour, who does not know the premises, thinks him 





rash and dare not follow. If ever the factor of time was 
important in war, it is important in this war, which so 
largely depends upon the provident application of 
science. Being British, we have said that time is on our 
side. That, of course, is what, with our mental tempo, 
we desire to believe. If we were to be hurried we should 
be flurried, which is very un-British and very uncom- 
fortable. To-day, everyone knows that, but for help 
from swifter-thinking peoples, we might have been lost. 
But our difficulties will not end with the war. In the 
present movement of that unfinished symphony which 
we call social evolution, the tempo threatens to become 
too fast for a nation whose youngsters can play golf with- 
out dying of acute physiological obstruction. The pace 
of this war has already been much too hot for the British 
mind. When it is all over we shall boast of those bulldog 
qualities to which we shall attribute our success, but 
some will remember the hundreds of thousands of 
glorious young lives that would have been saved if the 
bulldog could have “got a move on.’’ Our slowness 
may be in some degree a defect of our qualities, 
“coupled,” as the Mendelians say, with cardinal 
virtues of temper and character. Yet, even so, this 
defect may be fatal if my general proposition as to the 
accelerando in human affairs be true. That it is true, 
here is witness from General Pétain, whose guiding 
maxim in warfare is said to be: ‘“* The constant growth 
of rapidity in all its forms is one of the laws of progress.”’ 

It is to be hoped that the present and future shortage 
of food may serve us in this particular. Shakespeare's 
fools often talk more wisdom than other peoples’ 
heroes, and Sir Andrew Aguecheek anticipated modern 
physiology when he said: “I am a great eater of beef, 
and I believe that does harm to my wit.” The religion 
of the Englishman, as defined by Meredith, and quoted 
lately here, is our danger, for the beefy, beery mind 
which is its product is too slow for our times. This is 
where Sir Arthur Yapp will help us. We need not 
subscribe to the punning maxim of German materialism 
that “ Mann ist was er isst”’; but we may be assured 
that the John Bull of the cartoonists, with his disgusting 
abdominal obesity, carrying, as Meredith says of Adrian 
Harley, “ the flag of his philosophical tenets in front of 
him,” has too slow a mental tempo for the modern 
world. If he cannot accelerate it he must disappear, like 
many big, strong, slow creatures before him. 

LENS. 


OBSERVATIONS 


OR forty years, ever since the pure milk of Toryism 
HK was first poured into my very youthful mind, I have 
continually heard that the House of Commons was 
degenerating. But I never believed it until the regime of 
coalitions began. I now fully believe it. Indeed, I am in- 
clined to think that the House of Commons is not only degene- 
rate but dead, though a few interested people for their own 
purposes strive ingeniously to maintain the illusion that the 
corpse still breathes. No more dramatic illustration of the 
nonentity of the House of Commons could be desired than the 
manner in which the offensive censorship of pamphlets has 
been withdrawn. True, the thing really has been withdrawn ; 
the authorities really have climbed down ; and the victory is 
quite remarkable. But the victory ought to have been won 
openly on the floor of the House, not bargained by secret 
negotiations in which the House was disdainfully and com- 
pletely ignored. The blow to the prestige of Parliament 1s 
severe. And after the craven behaviour of the House in this 
and other recent kindred matters, I am not prepared to say 
that the blow was undeserved. The episode is the more 
extraordinary in view of the fact that the moral power of the 
official leader of the Opposition is admittedly enormous. 
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In justice to legislators generally I ought to add that 
one or two of them have indeed spoken with force in this 
matter. The following extract from a speech will touch the 
hearts of all lovers of common-sense : ‘* The mandate seems 
to have gone forth to the sovereign people of this country 
that they must be silent while those things are being done 
by their Government which most vitally concern their well- 
being, their happiness and their lives. To-day and for 
weeks past honest and law-abiding citizens of this country 
are being terrorised and outraged in their rights by those 
sworn to uphold the laws and protect the rights of the 
people. I have in my possession numerous affidavits 
establishing the fact that private residences are 
being invaded, loyal citizens of undoubted integrity and 
probity arrested and cross-examined, and the most sacred 
constitutional rights violated. It appears to be the purpose 
of those conducting this campaign to throw the country 
into a state of terror, to coerce public opinion, to stifle 
criticism, and to suppress discussion of the great issues 
involved in this war. I think all men recognise that in 
time of war the citizen must surrender some rights for the 
common good which he is entitled to enjoy in time of peace. 
But, sir, the right to control their own Government according 
to constitutional forms is not one of the rights that the 
citizens of this country are called upon to surrender in 
time of war. Rather in time of war the citizen must be 
more alert to the preservation of his right to control his 
Government. He must beware of those precedents in 
support of arbitrary action by administrative officials.” 
And so on, to: “If the people are to carry on this great 
war, if public opinion is to be enlightened and intelligent, 
there must be free discussion.” 


% % ok 


Let no reader rush to Hansard in order to study at length 
this allocution in Mr. Asquith’s best manner. It was uttered, 
not in the House of Commons, but in the United States 
Senate, and I have taken it from the official Congressional 
Record. It appears to me to indicate the existence of a 
party in the United States powerfully opposed to those 
methods of slapdash tyranny so admired by Lord Northcliffe 
and by the American and British Yellow Press. 


* * * 


Meanwhile, as is natural, the executive of the Irish Govern- 
ment copies the great exemplar in London. By way of 
soothing Sinn Fein and cutting the ground from under the 
Spanish feet of Edmund de Valera, M.P., the Dublin police 
have raided the shops of a few aged persons who sold Sinn 
Fein postcards and have been selling them unmolested for 
months. Now nothing could be cruder, more infantile, and 
less “‘ frightful” than a Sinn Fein postcard. I once exam- 
ined the stock of one of these little shops with a view to 
collecting some really rebellious literature, but the show 
was so poor that I could not bring myself to spend a single 
halfpenny on it. Further, twelve small Dublin children 
have been summoned to the police-court and solemnly fined 
one shilling apiece—for collecting money towards a fund to 
— for the dependants of rebels killed in Easter 
week ! 


aK oo a 


As is well known, the Charing Cross-Richmond motor- 
buses make a prolonged halt in front of the National Gallery. 
On Tuesday of this great Trafalgar Square-Tank-War 
Savings week, the fat driver of one of these vehicles descended 
from his seat and crossed the road in order to gaze at the 
Tank extended below between red railings. Seen from the 
parapet of the road the Tank did not look very formidable. 
The driver, inspired by professional curiosity, went down 
the steps and carefully examined the contraption at close 
quarters with hisexperteye. “‘ Thata Tank !”’ he exclaimed 
scornfully at length. ‘‘ Why, if they’d put me a brake on 
it, 'd drive the dam bus myself.’’ 

SARDONYX. 





Correspondence 
THE SHIRKING OF THE TRUTH 


To the Editor of THe New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—If you will admit this rejoinder I shall respectfully 
close my protest, so far as you are concerned. And may I 
interpolate here this excuse for the vivacity of my appeal ? 
That to many of us when Tae New STaTEsMAN first made its 
appearance in the Gétlerdimmerung which preceded the war 
it seemed we had here, with the very names of its promoters, a 
truth-seeking, truth-telling journal at last, one with no pre- 
possession for any party in the State save the parties that worked 
for progress and liberality of ideas. Consequently when the 
policies and politicians you seem to favour accord with our own 
perception of the True, the Good and the Beautiful, we feel 
happier and more lifted up for twenty-four hours afterwards ; 
when, however, you seem uninspired or the victim of some “ lying 
spirit,” like the Hebrew prophets who were the sport of Jehovah, 
we are correspondingly cast down. 

“Do I suggest that Mr. Asquith himself ought to have caught 
the Goeben ?*” No—though I admit a dash on his part analogous 
to the alarums and excursions of Mr. Churchill would have gone 
far with a sporting public to reinstate him in popularity. What 
I intended to convey, as in the other episodes cited, was that 
Mr. Asquith and Mr. Asquith’s Cabinet were responsible for the 
staffing of the Mediterranean High Command at the opening 
of the War and must share the blame for the almost inconceivable 
blunder and stupidity, first of allowing these two German war 
vessels to slip through a huge British fleet and steam half the 
length of the Mediterranean uncaught; and secondly of not 
following close on the trail of the Goeben with a large enough 
section of the Fleet to smash those two vessels in the Sea of 
Marmora and to stop Turkey from entering the war on the side 
of Germany—with all that followed thereon and therefrom, 
including the débacle of Russia. 

Similarly Mr. Asquith and his Cabinet were responsible for 
sending to Ceylon as Governor an official from another career, 
without (one may presume from the evidence offered) the training 
or the capacity to govern such an important country. Thence 
arose that lamentable state of affairs, the Ceylon Riots and their 
suppression, which you and the Westminster Gazette alone had the 
courage to comment on. I will not weary your readers by 
naming once more the other counts in the indictment, They are 
sufficient in number and gravity to disqualify Mr. Asquith from 
returning to power any more in a country which desires efficiency 
in the administration of its affairs. And the pre-war record 
is as bad, from a Liberal and Progressive point of view; the 
hostility shown to the citizenship of women; the inaction as 
regards the amendment of the Marriage Laws and the introduction 
of the Daylight Saving Bill, the shirking or postponement of all 
reforms in national and class education, or in the selection, 
examination, promotion, and conditions of service of all the Civil 
Services of the Crown, the vacillation about Ireland which 
created the extremist parties, still seeking to wreck that pros- 
perous but willingly-unhappy island. In short, it will be very 
difficult for the impartial historian to indicate any real good 
having come to the British People or British Empire from a Liberal 
administration of its affairs after the death of Campbell-Banner- 
man. Yet this is the type of administration to which—pre- 
sumably—your thoughts now turn when you are—perhaps 
rightly—anxious about our national safety. 

As to my apprehension concerning an undercurrent of hostility 
towards the Reform Bill now before Parliament, it is a feeling 
shared by some Press writers who know more of Parliament 
than I do. By a curious coincidence very similar views were 
expressed in this morning’s Daily Chronicle by its Parliamentary 
correspondent. 

But it may be after all that I am too stupid to understand the 
real purport of Tae New STaTesMAN and the Nation proposing, 
ever and again, the return to office of Mr. Asquith. As soon as 
this is done it serves for a time to rally national support to Mr. 
Lloyd George, and his Cabinet, composed to somt degree of 
business men with a modern education. Thus we may succeed 
in passing the worst crisis of the war before the country on a 
much wider electorate is invited to pass judgment and to indicate 
more or less clearly to what set of men its immediate destinies 
shall be confided. Let us hope by then the Labour-and-Intelli- 
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gence Party will have become completely formed, fused and 
agreed, not only in Home but also in Foreign and Imperial policies, 
and be able to show what thorough efficiency can accomplish 
when it takes the helm of the Ship of State.—Yours, etc., 

November 24th. H. H. Jounston. 

[We are still in the dark about the shirking of the truth, and 
Sir Harry Johnston brings no specific charge of suppression 
against us to back up the general one. In fact, he is forced in 
one place to admit that we published disagreeable truths which 
were almost universally ignored. He cannot say that we have 
*“shirked the truth’? about education, Ireland, and the rest 
of his catalogue, or that we swallowed blindly anything that 
the late Liberal Government gave us. What it comes to is that 
he thinks we do not share his views as to the relative imper- 
fections of various very imperfect politicians. La Verité c’est 
mon opinion.—Ep. N.S.] 


RUSSIANS IN ENGLAND 

To the Editor of Tuk NEw STaTEsMAN. 

Str,—In the interests of justice and to at least preserve the 
good name of the workers of Britain in the eyes of their now 
triumphant comrades of Russia, we desire to draw the attention 
of your readers to the cases of George Tchitcherine, Peter Petroff, 
Mrs. Irma Petroff, and other Russians unjustly interned in 
prisons in and around London. 

In November, 1915, Petroff and his wife came to Glasgow at 
the invitation of the Glasgow Council of the British Socialist 
Party to undertake work of use to the working-class. In January, 
1916, he was taken to Edinburgh Castle, the pretext being “ hostile 
associations.” 

In Parliament House Lord Dewar heard evidence from Petroff’s 
Scottish friends to prove that all his activities were regulated by 
the B.S.P.; but everyone concerned knew that the inquiry was 
as much of a farce as the Scottish Advisory Committee itself, 
and that Petroff was sure to be kept as a prisoner. He was 
transferred to the Islington Internment Prison, where he still lies 
at the mercy of the Government. Shortly afterwards, his wife 
was put into Calton Gaol, Edinburgh, and thence transferred to 
Aylesbury, where now she is being treated with barbaric cruelty. 

This autumn, George Tchitcherine was treated similarly. 
The trumped-up excuse for his removal was association with 
Germans and pro-Germans at the London Communist Club, and 
anti-Ally and pro-German sentiments. The only members of 
the Communist Club since the War started are Russians, so 
readers can judge for themselves the thinness of the Government’s 
first pretext. The Government refused Tchitcherine an open 
trial and that ought to dispose of the second excuse in the eyes 
of fair-minded people. 

Tchitcherine was the most prominent Russian in London, 
having at one time been in the Russian Foreign Ministry. Since 
1903 he has lived in exile in many European countries, always 
working for International Socialism and for the victims of the 
brutal Tsarist regime tortured in Russian prisons or exiled in 
Siberia. In London he was secretary of five Russian committees, 
all of a working-class composition. 

The real reason for his internment was his spotting of Tsarist 
spies in Britain and tracing their connection with Scotland Yard. 
This work he was doing at the instigation of M. Svatikoff, Com- 
missioner of the Provisional Government, when he was taken to 
Brixton Prison. 

His English Secretary was Mrs. Bridges Adams, one of the best 
known women in this country and one who has done exceptionally 
fine work on behalf of the wage-earners. She is refused per- 
mission to see Tchitcherine and Petroff. 

If the Government has real evidence against these persons of 
international reputation, let that evidence be forthcoming. 

As we are convinced that no evidence can be forthcoming, we 
appeal to all Britons who have still kept their ideas of fair play 
to personally protest to Sir George Cave and the Prime Minister, 
and demand the release of all interned Russian subjects. Once 
free, we feel convinced that these Russians would be only too 
glad to return to help their distressed country, and prevent a 
growing bitterness against the British people, a bitterness that 
may yet cost Britain vastly more than the freedom of our interned 
comrades.—Yours, etc., L. SHAmMMEs, Secretary, 

JoHN MacLean, Chairman, 
Russian Political Refugees Defence Committee. 

42 Auldhouse Road, Newlands, Glasgow. 

November 24th. 


THE COLLEGE OF NURSING 


To the Editor of THz New STATESMAN. 

S1r,—I trust that you will accord me space to draw the attention 
of all those who are concerned with the economic condition of 
workers to the present position in the Nursing profession. 

A Society entitled the College of Nursing has been recently 
formed under the chairmanship of Sir Arthur Stanley, who is 
Chairman of the Joint War Committee of the British Red Cross 
Society and the Order of St. John, and Treasurer of St. Thomas’s 
Hospital, with, as Hon. Secretary, Sir Cooper Perry, Medical 
Superintendent, Guy’s Hospital, and, as Treasurer, Dr. Comyns 
Berkeley. 

In forming their society, which set out to organise the nursing 
profession, they totally ignored the existence of the self-governing 
societies of nurses which had been working up organisation on 
democratic lines for years, and even refused them representation 
on their consultative body, though they sought the support of, 
and granted representation to, the Governing Boards of hospitals. 
The first Council of the College consists of Matrons and lay 
people nominated by the promoters of the College. The ruling 
body, therefore, is neither widely representative nor democratic. 
The College proceeded to promote a new bill for State Regis- 
tration, although the older societies to which I have alluded had 
practically assured the success of their own Bill when the War 
broke out and caused nurses to drop all political work for the 
sake of the wounded. 

In its Bill the College has determinedly, in spite of all efforts 
and protests, refused to grant representation to the Nurses’ 
societies, and this it has done although it claims the monopoly of 
keeping the State Register of Nurses—in other words, to exercise 
disciplinary powers over the workers. We ask for the support 
of the Labour Party and all your readers for the Bill promoted 
by the Central Committee for State Registration, which gives 
just representation to all concerned and which provides that the 
State Register shall be kept by an independent representative 
body. 

The College has endeavoured to come to an agreement with 
the Royal British Nurses’ Association so that, by amalgamation, 
it might get the benefit of the Royal Charter, but fortunately 
the Privy Council has refused to anticipate the judgment of 
Parliament and give the amalgamated body the right to keep 
the “official register.” Consequently, there will now be no 
amalgamation with the Royal British Nurses’ Association, and 
the Nurses who have paid their fees to the College, because they 
were assured by the latter that they would then be automatically 
placed on the State Register when it comes into force will be 
disappointed. 

At this moment the Press is being flooded with a double appeal 
from the British Women’s Fund to “provide annuities for 
nurses and to endow the College of Nursing.” It is so worded 
as to touch the feelings of those who have relations at the Front 
and who will be quite unconscious of the fact that, in endeavouring 
to help a body of women whose splendid services they value, they 
may be dealing a blow to their economic independence.—Yours, 
ete., 


46 Marsham Street, S.W. 1. E. L. C. EDEN, 


Hon. Secretary, 
National Union of Trained Nurses. 


FARADAY 


To the Editor of Tur NEw STATESMAN. 

S1r,—I was greatly interested in the article on Michael Faraday, 
which appeared in last week’s issue of Tue New STATESMAN. It 
is always so astonishing to me how few people know anything (or 
very little) about such a very great man. And probably, did I 
not happen to live in this house I should have been one of these 
ignorant people ! 

I have now learnt much that even I did not know before, from 
this article. 

In the garden here is Faraday’s apple tree, now getting rather 
old, on which a few years ago I placed a small brass plate so that 
it may never be cut down. It is said that under this tree Professor 
Faraday used to sit and think out, and do some of his work 

Yours, ete., 


November 23rd. Sopu1a A. DuULEEP SINGH. 
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Miscellany 


ADVENTURERS ALL’ 
Ov upon a time there was a man who had wandered 


in all the countries of the world, had lived among 

savage tribes, had been shipwrecked three times, 
and was never known to make any remark about his 
adventures except in extreme old age, when he contemplated 
for a moment an English ant-hill, and confided to the 
writer that he had seen much larger ants in the tropics. 
Indeed, his experiences did not appear to him either 
interesting or unusual. He had not noticed in Bechuanaland 
or Texas or the South Seas or the Punjab anything that 
materially differed from his native village in Scotland, 
and with the patient mind of a seamstress in the body 
of a viking he had gone about absorbedly earning his modest 
salary in places where a Stevenson or a Conrad would 
have seen high romance and involved adventure. For 
adventure springs not from circumstances but from an 
adventurous mind. Peace to the dull-witted seems a 
time when muscles weaken and paunches swell and courage 
languishes and moral enterprise dies. But to keener 
minds there is a sense of sickness in the affairs of war that 
brings weariness into all its adventures, while the optimism 
that springs from peace stimulates the mind and makes 
the world of thought often the most stirring. It is the 
creative impulse that comes from serenity of circumstance 
that brings the consciousness of intellectual adventure 
into outwardly commonplace surroundings, and it is the 
sophisticated power to find this consciousness in domesticity 
that is persuading the modern woman that the biggest 
thrills are not to be found on the public platform or in 
uniform. With her mind roused by pre-war feminist 
movements and contemporary systems of education, she 
passes—with an increasing ability to intellectualise her 
experiences—through the excitements of suffrage campaigns 
and emergency do-something-but-what war committees 
and the glory of keeping calm under fire in Belgium or 
Serbia, and the steady, exhausting grind of nursing or 
shell-making, to come back at last with a clearer vision 
and an unconquerable sense of adventure to the problem 
of organising home life. 

Now it has to be understood that domestic organisation 
involves such perpetual repetition of trivial tasks dul] 
in themselves that only a civilised mind can co-ordinate 
and subordinate its claims and so find adventure in it, 
and that if higher education and suffrage campaigns and 
war-work had not made home occupations distasteful to 
many of the most intelligent women and lured them out 
into less subtly exciting careers or into the harassments 
of bread-winning, these women would never have brought 
back into the home an adventurous outlook, a practised 
sense of quest, an impatience with superfluous details, a 
simplicity of taste, or any of the other qualities essential 
to the management of a home which is to fit in with post-war 
conditions. And it has to be confessed that if the war 
had not brought domestic management into the limelight, 
the magical possibilities of its reform would not have 
caught the attention of adventurous women, and more 


* The Home of To-Day. By A Woman 
and Windus. 2s. 6d. net. 

A Profession for Gentlewomen : Being Some Reflections on the Philosophy 
of Housekeeping. By Mrs. F.S. Carey. Constable. 3s. net. 

Domestic Science. Part II. By Charles W. Hale, A.K.C. Cambridge 
Technical Series. Cambridge University Press. 4s. net. 

Domestic Economy.—Part I. Theory. By Marion Greenwood 
Bidder. Part II. The Practice and Teaching of Domestic Economy. 
By Florence Baddeley. Cambridge University Press. 2s. 6d each. 
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plodding housewives would have been doomed to go on 
managing their homes after the war in the old, cumbersome, 
life-absorbing manner in inconvenient, man-planned houses 
at a time when society will be requiring them even more 
than in war time to interest themselves in matters outside 
the home. The problem for the adventurous housewife is one 
of fitting in claims which she sees to be conflicting in most 
women’s houses with outside interests which she believes 
ought to be complementary. She has to look after her 
family and her house and meet her friends, and at the same 
time find opportunities to read and think and do her own 
work. To the accomplishment of all this she finds that 
the most formidable obstacle is the ill-contrived, labour- 
creating, average house. It is remarkable that more and 
more of the modern women who write on domestic matters 
agree that the first step towards the reform of the home 
is the reform of the architect of the dwelling-house. Even 
the author of The Home of To-Day, who otherwise uniformly 
confines her attention to the home of yesterday, gets within 
hailing distance of this question when she remarks that 
**those who mean to do without servants with any degree 
of comfort will have to arrange their homes on quite a 
different footing.” And Mrs. Carey’s book, whose Victorian 
title is a libel on its exceedingly up-to-date matter, is largely 
occupied with discussions of the ideal home, from which 
all but the lightest cooking will be banished to a common 
kitchen and where the architecture and the furniture will 
be planned with a faithful recollection that the home that 
is a home is no place for drudgery. 

** The judicious modification of our houses,’’ Mrs. Carey declares, 
** will be the first step towards the real emancipation of women.” 
** In a house that is rationally planned, fitted, and furnished . . . 
house work . . . should be rather an incident in the day’s work 
than the day’s work itself. The house surely is meant for woman, 
not woman for the house.”’ ‘* Woe to her if in gaining the kingdom 
of her household she lose her own soul.” ‘* I have dreams of a 
time . . . when women shall have worked out their own salvation 
along the twin lines of financial independence and the simplification 
of domestic life . when men will work less strenuously because 
women will need to spend less, and when women will be so far 
delivered from the fetters of housekeeping that they can be true 
companions to their husbands and real mothers to their children ; 
when life can be for them what Nature intended, full and gracious, 
replete with interest and yet leisurely.” 

No wonder that Mrs. Carey hates, rather than despises, 
the average male architect. He stands, she holds, between 
the intelligent woman and the wider life she ought to be 
living; his ignorance of domestic needs stifles her soul 
and hobbles her activities; he is the supreme time-waster 
in feminine existence. Miss Christabel Pankhurst’s attacks 
upon Man become poor feeble frothings when compared 
with Mrs. Carey’s spirited invective : 

Man designs lofty rooms, which woman must strain herself to 
clean, and large windows too heavy for her to open or shut with 
comfort ; he himself has no wish for cupboards, and cannot be 
persuaded that they are necessities; he places little steps where 
they will inevitably trip up the waitress ; he appears to expect coal 
to walk up from the cellar like a dog from its kennel ; and his path 
is strewn with dust-traps. His iniquities in the kitchen department 
would on paper be amusing, but as facts of real life they spell tragedy 
both to housewives and servants. 


While the aim of Mrs. Carey’s witty and ably-written 
book is to show how housework can be reduced to its 
minima in existing unkindly and future kindly circum- 
stances, the anonymous author of The Home of To-Day 
unconsciously warns us that a home in which there is no 
such aim must become a Frankenstein’s monster to its 
possessor. How many times in reading the inventory of 
her furniture, in observing that her drawing-room contains 
thirty-nine articles, exclusive of ‘‘ ornaments,” vases, 
statuettes, silver mugs, pictures, brasses, bowls, candle- 
sticks, trays, photographs, and books, have we 
thanked our stars that we have not a tithe of her 
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possessions. True, she has two competent servants, but 
the extracts from her day-book give us a dreadful picture 
of a prosperous middle-class housewife whose life is entirely 
occupied with the supervision of her home. Let us in 
justice hastily add that if we had to manage a house on 
those lines we should certainly go to this book for advice, 
and that we have already availed ourselves of many of the 
author’s hints about methods of cleaning and furniture- 
polishing, and have even found it possible, in a small flat, 
to make use on a reduced scale of her counsels about catering. 
But the waste of humanity involved in so upholstered a 
house is clearly shown both in the day-book (where the 
only amusements recorded are the Saturday when ‘* Tom 
treated us to theatre—did the heavy, dined out, and motored 
both ways,” and Tom’s gift of “‘ a sweet thing in rings ”’ 
as a reward for the successful spring-cleaning, and where 
the fragments of leisure are shown to be used only for 
letter-writing, motoring, and entertaining) and in the 
wit so much vaunted by the publishers. Surely only a 
mind over-tired by superfluous labours (we hope no dis- 
respect is implied to Messrs. Chatto and Windus) could find 
wit in such remarks as this example chosen by our good 
nature : 

The feather bed has long since gone into the region called ‘* Limbo,” 

** and a good thing, too,” as the man feelingly remarked when he 

was informed that ‘‘ there was no place like home.” 


In such a home as this home-of-yesterday-keeper’s the 
spirit of adventure becomes a faded thing that recalls 
its one-time friskiness only by rarer and rarer outbreaks 
of these anemic witticisms. It is among women like Mrs. 
Carey—and it is one of the hopeful signs of our time that 
they are really becoming a type—that it is kept vigorous 
by the belief that cobwebs are more harmful in the mind 
than in the house. Like all good writers, Mrs. Carey says 
some extremely foolish things. Her suggestion that the 
franchise should be given only to ‘“‘such as have run 
through the whole gamut of women’s life ” provokes thoughts 
that one dare not utter. But when we compare her wise 
remarks about the need of dowries, about the natural 
limitation of women’s wage-earning capacities, and the 
need of organised domestic labour, and her excellent 
suggestions that all schoolgirls should be grounded in 
account-keeping, banking, and broking, and that busy 
professional women should be relieved of half their worries 
about clothes by the advice of consulting dressmakers— 
when we compare these exceedingly practical passages 
with The Home of To-Day’s complete indifference to the 
social problems that underlie housekeeping, there is only 
one course open to us. It is to advise every adventurous 
modern housewife who desires to maintain her keen interest 
in her home without losing her interest in outside affairs 
to read first as a solemn warning The Home of To-Day ; 
to read, secondly, Household Economy, and determine 
to forbid her husband to take so inquisitive an interest in 
housekeeping matters as Mr. Rogers does or, at least, 
appears to do. Thirdly, to read A Profession for Gentle- 
women, and determine to follow closely in Mrs. Carey’s 
footsteps. Fourthly, to read Miss Bidder and Miss 
Baddeley’s Domestic Economy and Mr. Hale’s Domestic 
Science, and learn therefrom the scientific reasons for 
the best of the household ways of her grandmother and 
the reasons why her grandfather suffered from dyspepsia. 
Fifthly and lastly, to determine to do all in her power 
to eliminate from this country all houses which are dust- 
trapping, work-creating, and sun-excluding, to have con- 
structed for herself frying-pans that go down in the middle 
instead of up, and cooking masks, and to give her best 
mental energy to the problem of the construction of homes 


where no unnecessary work will be committed. 
Witma MEIKLE, 


IN THAT DARK SILENT HOUR 


In that dark silent hour 

When the wind wants power, 

And in the black height 

The sky wants light, 

Stirless and black 

In utter lack, 

And not a sound 

Escapes from that untroubled round :— 


To wake then 

In the dark, and ache then 
Until the dark is gone— 
Lonely, yet not alone; 
Hearing another’s breath 
All the quiet beneath, 
Knowing one sleeps near 
That day held dear 


And dreams held dear; but now 
In this sharp moment—how 
Share the moment’s sweetness, 
Forgo its completeness, 

Nor be alone 

Now the dark is grown 
Spiritual and deep 

More than in dreams and sleep ? 


O, it is pain, ’tis need 
That so will plead 

For a little loneliness. 

If it be pain to miss 
Loved touch, look and lip, 
Companionship 

Yet is verier pain 

Then, then 


In that dark silent hour 

When the wind wants power, 

And you, near or far, sleep, 

And your released thoughts toward me creep 
While I, imprisoned, awake, 

Ache—ache 

To be for one 

Long, little moment with myself alone. 


JOHN FREEMAN. 


Art 
RODIN 


REMEMBER, some fourteen or fifteen years ago, 
being present at one of the dinners given to Rodin 
in London. Speeches were made in his honour, 
gratifying no doubt in their eloquence, but, being in English, 
lost, I imagine, on the guest of the evening. Sitting 
placidly genial, but inwardly rather bored, Rodin took a large 
pear from the dish before him, absent-mindedly forgot that 
it was catable, and with his knife began carving it into a 
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head. He then put it down and would have forgotten it, 
but the artists present seized on this precious souvenir 
of the Master with exclamations of admiring delight. It 
was handed down the table for reverent contemplation 
till it arrived at J. M. Swan, who, solemnly imperturbable 
as one of his own Polar bears, promptly ate it—to the 
horror of everyone but Rodin. I still see the Master, 
like some antique Faunus, with his massive, delicate hands 
half unconsciously carving that pear, and I recall a saying 
of his: “ A pear or an apple, from the modeller’s point of 
view, is as large as the spheres of heaven.” 

Rodin was not one of the inarticulate artists. He has 
left many pithy sayings, both about his own art and about 
the sculptors of the past—French, Gothic and Greek, 
Egyptian and Japanese. When he was a boy it was his 
first ambition to be a public speaker, and he was surprised 
by his schoolfellows making an impassioned harangue 
to empty benches. There was something within him which 
he vaguely wanted to express. But it was only when he 
began to handle clay and wax that he found his natural 
medium. He began to think in mass, volume, and move- 
ment. He studied deeply the theory of his art, and the 
principles on which the great men and the great schools 
of the past had worked; in some cases confessing that 
for long he could not divine the secret. A sublime patience, 
an immense docility, mark his career. One of his sayings 
is “Slowness is beauty.”” The Frenchmen who have 
written about him have naturally had much to say about 
the persistent opposition to his genius and the long delay 
in its recognition. Academic tradition in France is a power 
which we, who have practically no tradition, can with 
difficulty realise. All this has but historic interest now ; 
but we can admire the calmness and confidence of the 
patient sculptor under each rebuff. In reality, he was 
very fortunate in his training. His first master was Lecoq 
de Boisbaudran, whose admirable method of making his 
pupils study and observe the distinctive form, character, 
and movement of what they were to draw, and then draw 
it from memory, has had so strong a working influence 
on some of the finest artists of that generation. Legros 
and Dalon were fellow-students. And then, when Rodin 
was making his first essays in sculpture, he had a second 
piece of good fortune in studying at the Jardin des Plantes 
under Barye. That great sculptor and profound artist, 
who also taught his pupils to model animals from memory 
and from rapid sketches, put him through a still severer 
course of research into organic structure and the laws 
of movement in bodies. And just as he studied the wild 
animals under Barye, so in his apprenticeship as a modeller 
of architectural ornament he studied the leaves and flowers 
and branches which gave him the hint for his decorations. 
It was always the secret of growth, the informing essential 
life, which he sought to understand, and then, in his own way, 
reproduce. Even when all his art came to be concentrated 
on the human form, Rodin was always seeing analogies 
between the human body and non-human nature. The 
fall of land in the hills would suggest to him recumbent 
Shapes, the stems of young trees the lines of youth in girl 
or adolescent boy. 

It is worth while recalling this early training and_the 
trend of study and long thought it helped to foster in the 
maturing sculptor, because it explains the real meaning 
of Rodin’s perpetual insistence on returning to Nature ; 
a cry that has been so often raised in the history of art 
at one time or another, and so often—like all the other 
cries, for that matter—misunderstood and misapplied. 
Rodin omitted to talk about the essential designing-power, 
because he took that for granted—it was almost unconscious 
in him. What he meant was not the reproduction of pheno- 
mena in terms as close to the object as possible; it was 


the aim to seize the underlying energy of which every 
living form is the minutely articulated expression, and 
to re-create that, according to its own inherent laws, under 
the stress of his own temperament. Quite early in life he 
discovered and enunciated to himself a principle which 
guided him through life—and that was never to dictate 
a pose, but to wait on the spontaneous attitudes and gestures 
of the living form, in the firm faith that these could not 
be anything but beautiful, because they obeyed an inner 
rhythm of the body. He avoided professional models, 
with their tendency to fall into fixed sets of attitudes 
prescribed by long attendance at life-schools. The model 
for The Age of Bronze was a Belgian soldier, an acquaintance 
of his sojourn in Brussels; the model for the St. John 
Baptist was an old Italian who had never posed before ; 
and the Vieille Heaulmiére was sculptured from a poor old 
woman who had lost her son and happened to knock at 
Rodin’s door. The public and the academicians were 
apt to see in sculpture like this only the surface closeness 
to reality which offended codes of taste, and to miss alike 
the mastery of dynamic form and the inspiring reverence 
for what is human, even when battered and miserable 
and deformed by circumstance. Mentally, Rodin was akin 
to Rembrandt, whom he so profoundly venerated. Accepting 
humanity in its wholeness and its mystery, its grandeur 
and defect, he had also, like Rembrandt, a religious tempera- 
ment. In his earliest manhood, his biographers tell us, when 
overwhelmed by the loss of a much-loved sister, he spent 
a year in a kind of noviciate, retired from the world, and 
he retained his early susceptibility to the expressive ritual 
of Catholicism, to the emotional inspiration embodied in 
the vast heights and soaring pillars of the matchless 
cathedrals of his own country, with music rolling and 
floating about their shadowy arches. “ Religions,” he 
said once (I quote from memory), “ are the chants of the 
peoples through the ages.” The tradition of humanity 
was for him the great tradition. He was no arrogant 
rebel or breaker away from the past. He was conscious of 
great lineage in art. But he brought something wonderful 
and new—himself. The child of an age of science, yet 
the heir of the great Romantics, fermenting with passion 
and imagination under his exterior massive calm, he slowly 
matured his powers with patience and pondering, and at 
last stood forth in his full strength as the most puissant 
spirit fit to express in his chosen medium of bronze and 
marble the moods and thoughts and desires of his own 
time. The human body expresses with him more than 
ever sculptor had dared to express before; the disquiet, 
the suspensions, the tormentedness of the modern mind 
in face of the ever more overwhelming vastness of the 
universe, yet also a surging violence, an animal energy, 
a cruel passion, such as belong to periods of unreflective 
instinct. The “ Babylonian heart” of man throbs in 
Rodin’s marbles—and with such vehemence as to exceed 
the limits of the sculptor’s art. He thought that every 
group should be contained within a single geometrical 
form, and worked on that principle. But his sculpture 
seems instinctively to disengage itself from architecture 
and leans toward painting. Rodin is as full of faults as 
Shakespeare. To the coming generation he will be no 
idol ; it would be a bad thing if he were. But his passion 
and imagination, his force and abundance, tower over 
his faults. How his art has enriched our time! Take 
it away, and the impoverishment is visible at once. In 
England we were not slow to recognise his greatness, and 
he on his part was a warm friend to our nation. At South 
Kensington he is well represented by his own generous 
gift; and at Westminster we have in the Burghers of Calais 
what I suppose is the greatest of his works. 
LAURENCE Binyon. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


MULTITUDE of British novelists breathed a sigh 
A of relief last week-end when it became known 
that a British jury had turned down very em- 
phatically the claim for damages. brought against Mr. 
George Moore by a music-hall artist named Louis Seymour. 
Mr. Moore recently brought out a new edition of his book, 
A Modern Lover, under the new name of Lewis Seymour 
and Some Women. The real Mr. Seymour alleged that he 
had suffered considerable annoyance owing to this. Some 
very unpleasant things were said about the book in the 
course of the action. Counsel for the plaintiff made a 
reference to “a mass of salacious and disgusting details 
which rendered the book unique in pornography,” and the 
judge jumped hard both upon the hero and upon the book. 
Many people perhaps will share the judge’s views of some 
of Mr. Moore’s literary efforts, and some perhaps would be 
happy to see Mr. Moore mulcted anywhere and for any 
reason. But no sensible man can help feeling that the 
jury was perfectly right when it said : (1) that no reasonable 
person would think that the Lewis Seymour of Mr. Moore’s 
book was a portrait of a real person; and (2) that no 
reasonable person would think that Mr. Moore’s book re- 
ferred to the plaintiff. One cannot help feeling, in fact, 
that the plaintiff must have been a pretty cool customer to 
bring the action at all, for the book was written many years 
ago, and the real Mr. Seymour only took his present name 
seven years ago, his father’s name being Kempner! There 
therefore could be no possible suggestion that Mr. Moore 
had maliciously attacked him or had even heard of him 
when he wrote. 
* * * 


One remembers two other cases of the sort. In the first 
case a paper in the North published a sketch in which a 
character named, I think, Artemus Jones was exhibited in 
an unfavourable light. It was held to be proved that plaintiff 
was liable to suffer serious damage from the libel, and he 
was awarded a large sum of money. A year or two later a 
Sunday newspaper ran a serial story in which one of the 
less exemplary characters bore a conspicuous and unusual 
name which happened to be that of a gentleman who lived 
in much the same professional world as the fictitious char- 
acter. Here, again, heavy damages were given. Even 
those cases caused novelists qualms, for it was evident that 
coincidence might go far and the most innocent of men 
might possibly libel, and if he were accidentally close enough 
in his description seriously injure, a total stranger. But 
if the enterprising Mr. Seymour had won his case, one simply 
does not know what novelists would have done. They 
would still presumably have been all right with their heroes 
and heroines—at least with those that were well up to the 
usual novelist’s standard of impeccability. But as for the 
ordinary light and shade people, and still more the villains, 
the weaklings, the profligates, the criminals, the murderers, 
the blackmailers, the coiners, the spies and the adventuresses, 
it would have been utterly impossible to name them at all 
without imperilling one’s household and the whole future 
of one’s wife and children. 


* * * 


For unusual names are no guarantee of immunity what- 
ever. You may work as hard as you like in the regions of 
the grotesque and the unlikely, but when you have con- 
cocted names like Arabel Pickles or Marmaduke Honey- 


blossom Whoopingnose, the chances are that from Clapton 
or Sydenham or Blackpool or Merthyr Tydvil some Dread 
Unknown will start up and ask why his or her name, long 
known and honoured in the locality, has been thus pilloried. 
Dickens’s names look preposterous enough, but he used to 
get them out of the London Directory. If he had made 
them up out of his head he would probably have found 
them in the London Directory afterwards. No name is 
entirely impossible in this country, as I realised recently 
when, walking along the main street of a small cathedral 
city, I observed over a draper’s shop the almost incredible 
cognomen of Gotobed. The only people who do occasion- 
ally produce an English name that probably is unreal 
are French novelists. They try to do the thing correctly. 
They consequently construct their English surnames out of 
English surnames that they have seen. But they very 
often put together syllables which, though quite common, 
are for some reason quite incompatible. They have seen, 
for example, such names as Oldham and Hawkins, and they 
will come out with an English governess called Agnes 
Oldkins, and a sporting English baronet with the highly 
improbable designation of Sir John Hawham. But even 
here I do not feel that I am on perfectly safe ground, and I 
should not really be surprised if on Monday morning letters 
reached me from eager readers in the backwoods assuring 
me that in their districts the name of Oldkins and Hawham 
are and always have been most common in the parish 
register. 


Common names, one need scarcely say, would have been 
no protection whatever if Mr. Seymour had won his action. 
It was pointed out in Court that there were three persons 
of the name of Louis Seymour in the London Directory. 
I donot see why, if one Mr. Seymour had won, another Mr. 
Seymour should not—assuming that one of the others were 
the sort of person who would bring an action—have had a 
go himself and won also; or why, for that matter, twenty 
Lewis Seymours from all over the kingdom should not have 
come in turn to Court, alleged in turn that their private 
lives had been embittered by the poisonous emissions of 
Mr. Moore’s pen, and secured seriatim such damages that 
in the end Mr. Moore would have had to sell Moore Hall 
(thus escaping from the dispute about the graziers) and go 
to America steerage in order to begin a new life in a place 
where he was not known. Still worse would have been the 
fate of novelists who should have called the evil-doer John 
Jones, Henry Smith, William Brown, Edward Williams, 
or Evan Davies. Claimants would have rushed forward by 
thousands, and we might even have come to the point at 
which people would find it worth while to assume the name 
of Quilp, Raffles, Fagan, Bill Sykes, Svengali, Shylock, or 
even Cain, in order to sue authors or publishers who appeared 
prosperous enough to offer a good harvest. In the end 
novelists would have been driven to calling their people 
by letters or{numbers. We should have read that: “ A. B. 
buried her head in her arms, and wept long and bitterly as 
she thought of that beautiful day when she and C. D. had 
sat in bliss under the blue Mediterranean sky and by the 
side of the blue Mediterranean sea, before that awful day 
when E. F. and G. H. had come between them”; or that : 
“No. 1 flung open the door with a shout. As it opened he 
saw No. 8 and No. 76 in close confabulation over a bundle of 
papers which the latter hurriedly passed behind his back to 
No. 2002, though not sufficiently rapidly to escape No. 1’s 
attention.” The only alternative would have been for 
novelists to have given up writing altogether. And, on 


the whole, I am not sure this this—— 
SoLomon EAGLe. 
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NEW NOVELS 
A Girl Alone. By Hower Evans. Grant Richards. 5s. 


net. 

Ninety-Six Hours’ Leave. By SrepHeN McKenna. Methuen. 
6s. net. 

Love by Halves. By Atan Mackinnon. Fisher Unwin. 
6s. 


The other day the publisher of the first of these 
novels was complaining—well, perhaps ‘“ complaining ” 
is not the word: let us say “pointing out’ — that 
this had been ignored by the critics for some days after 
its publication. Many books, of course, at a time of such 
pressure as the autumn publishing season always provides, 
are ignored by the critics—through no fault of either the 
critics or the books themselves—for many weeks and even 
months after publication. This is particularly hard on 
novels, which mostly cannot hope for a long life as compared 
with what is considered more “ serious” literature. But 
what is the remedy? It is not for me to teach publishers 
their business, and I shall not commit the impertinence of 
trying to do so: but, to the layman, that distribution of 
forces by which long periods go by with only a thin stream 
of publications, and then suddenly a very cataract of ink- 
and-paper foams and floods from the presses, does seem 
disconcerting. Upon what principle is the reviewer to go ? 
At any time during the autumn season there lie upon my 
desk fifty or a hundred new novels. To estimate their 
relative importance so as to choose the “ best ’’ for any one 
week’s treatment would in itself be several weeks’ work. 
And even if this were possible, one would be no nearer a 
fixed principle. For the flood goes on over a good many 
weeks ; and one wants, in fairness, to consider priority in 
time as well as in merit. What degree of superiority in 
merit would justify the critic in giving, say, The Devastation 
of Dora, by Toots, Lady Tooting, published on October 31st, 
precedence over 7'he Abandonment of Annabel, by Edna 
Waterford-Cumming, published on October 10th? The 
two standards, of time and quality, are incommensurable : 
the problem is literally insoluble. What happens in the 
result is, quite inevitably, that chance very largely decides. 
Names of established eminence have an undisputed right 
to a certain measure of priority: and names altogether 
new provoke both a natural curiosity and a legitimate fear 
lest in leaving them aside one should be discouraging that 
* new genius’ for whom one always hopes. But even 
this is unjust—unjust to that large, round, creditable, able 
and thoughtful body of moderately well-known novelists 
who, without being either famous or new, provide the 
wholesome staple food of the novel-reading public. The 
problem, I repeat, is insoluble; and I hope the unhappy 
reviewer is not held responsible for any apparent capricious- 
ness in selection, any apparent negligence or injustice, 
caused by the insolubility. That publishers have a good 
reason for working in “ seasons” I cannot doubt; but 
they will not deny the disadvantages. 

A Girl Alone is a long and thorough story of London life. 
I should judge that Mr. Howel Evans is much influenced 
by Dickens. He attempts the same mingling of broad 
effect with homely detail—of murder and sudden death with 

low comedy.”” He has similar faults of sentimentality ; 
but also he has genuine powers of pathos and humour, and 
no external influence can obscure his originality. The title of 
his book gives a fair idea of its plot. Ellice Mayne, his 
heroine, comes from Australia in hopes of a fortune to 
which she believes she has a legal claim ; finds her father’s 
solicitor (her father being dead) convinced that she has no 
claim at all; is cast, alone and helpless, on the great world. 
Sir Derry Mayne, who owns the fortune, is a bad baronet in 
the Dickensian manner: even his name has the familiar 


tang. But he is incidental. The real interest lies in 
Ellice’s adventures as waitress, as sweated worker at match- 
box-making, as companion of tenth-rate music-hall come- 
dians, as lodger at a ‘‘ doss-house.” What amazes one 
about Mr. Evans is his intimate knowledge of many kinds 
and ways of life. The “ glossary’ which he inserts in his 
prefatory note on “ the slang used in this book ”’ is neces- 
sary, and of great interest. And Mr. Evans has sympathy 
as well as knowledge. On that old and true theme of the 
kindness shown by the poor to the poor he writes with 
moving skill. Even his melodrama has the qualities of 
good melodrama—rapidity, energy, excitement. He dis- 
claims strongly the attitude of “ social reformer,” yet he 
certainly throws light on social problems. Crudities and 
weaknesses he has; but there is a richness, a fullness, an 
ease about this novel which raises considerable hopes of its 
author’s future. 

Ninety-Six Hours’ Leave pretends only to be a diversion, 
a distraction; the dressing-up of an impossible plot in 
high-spirited language, and the elaboration of incidents 
now humorous, now “ bluggy,”’ but always bizarre. But 
for a rather unnecessary “ man-of-the-worldliness "’ in the 
telling, it comes off very well : technically, it marks a great 
advance on Sonia, but then of course it is meant only as a 
trifle, a parergon, and so gives no scope either for the serious 
achievement or for the wild ineptitude of that earlier work. 
The atmosphere is, roughly speaking, that of the New 
Arabian Nights. Though nobody will ever match Stevenson 
in that vein, there is no reason why other people should not 
play with it quite successfully. The whole trouble—the 
impersonation which gives rise to the dilemmas and the 
triumphs of the young men on ninety-six hours’ leave 
originates from the difficulty of getting a man in morning 
dress into the dining-room of the Semiramis Hotel. Why 
he didn’t simply put on evening dress I don’t know. But 
his adventures in quest of the morning dress are as good as 
anything in the book. This is a fair specimen : 


*. . . I want the sort of thing that I can wear for buying a 
gold wrist-watch. Surely that’s simple enough? ‘ The grand Tissue 
of all Tissues, the only real Tissue, quite overlooked by Science—the 
vestural Tissue, namely, of woollen or other cloth. Carlyle, ‘ Sartor 
Resartus,’”’ he added reassuringly, as the shopwalker glanced hag- 
gardly from his customer to a door marked ** Private Office.” 

‘* This is a natty suiting, sir,” he suggested, as though fearful of 
contradiction, mournfully wheeling forward a faceless lay figure clad 
in blue serge. 

** Devilish like my colonel!” exclaimed the Kitten, involuntarily 
saluting. ‘* The same far-away look in the eyes. What's the damage ? 
Three guineas ? I'll toss you double or quits. Notakers? I suppose 
that includes the colonel? No? I call that rather dear.” 

He tilted his nose contemptuously, and the shopwalker’s voice grew 


tearful. 

** It’s a natty suiting, sir. You'll find it'll wear well.” 

The Kitten turned upon bim hotly. 

‘** I’ve got only four days’ leave!” he exclaimed. ‘* In four hours 
I hope it will be nothing but a hideous memory. 


“ Histoire scabreuse ”’ is not the most flattering description 
one could think of off-hand for any book, but it is in those 
words that Mr. Mackinnon sums up his own Love by Halves, 
and one is bound to admit he sums it up correctly. It has, 
however, other elements. It is witty—really witty, with a 
spontaneous flow of highly-educated cynicism which many 
people will find attractive. For a first book it has an ease 
and assurance almost uncanny: rarely has the most prac- 
tised writer finished off anything more nicely, or with less 
appearance of effort. The unpleasantness of tone is entirely 
consistent with the mode of witticism. The story is about 
a singer, Ada Lempriére, who begins her amorous adventures 
by kissing her mother’s chauffeur, and embraces subse- 
quently in the catholicity of her taste a Bavarian prince and 
an Arab. Her life in Munich, where she learns singing and 
makes the acquaintance of the prince; Venice, as viewed 
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not by her, but by the extraordinary man who acts some- 
times as half-guardian, half-aider-and-abetter, to her 
escapades ; and a furiously unprincipled house-party in a 
villa above Florence—all these are drawn in telling strokes : 
the effect is everywhere vivid and picturesque. Some of 
Ada’s adventures go little further than the initial indis- 
cretion. To the prince she is mistress. With the Arab she 
has an affair of real passion, exalted above the mere thirst 
for excitement. I had forgotten to mention, but really 
it is immaterial, that she has a husband. She neither loves 
him nor pretends to. The whole thing is so heartless, so 
sordid, that one is not prepared to be convinced by the 
‘real’ love when it comes. Nor are the subsidiary cha- 
racters more attractive than Ada. But that the whole is 
well done cannot be denied. 
GERALD GOULD. 


CONSTITUTIONAL MONARCHY 


The Monarchy in Politics. By J. A. Farrer. 
Unwin. 10s. 6d. net. 

Constitutional monarchy, in the opinion of Mr. Farrer, is a 
system under which the Crown, while limited as to its 
prerogative, is unlimited in its power of making itself a 
nuisance. It reigns and does not govern; but it inter- 
feres. Mr. Farrer does not, however, express these opinions 
with so much brutality. He has set himself with a beautiful 
detachment to analyse the manner and effects of this power 
from the accession of George III. to the death of Queen 
Victoria ; and while his commentary is as demure as that 
of a court chronicler, his arrangement of facts has some- 
thing rather deadly about it. 

The monarchy, as we know, is an institution which, 
without any ostensible function whatever save that of 
existing, has maintained this happy realm in prosperity, 
and has preserved it from the corruption, anarchy and, 
worse still, vulgarity which are notoriously the bane 
of republican politics. This is the orthodox teaching, 
and to this, no doubt, Walter Bagehot and Professor A. V. 
Dicey might without a tremor subscribe. Disraeli, as Mr. 
Farrer reminds us, held a somewhat different view. He 
rejoiced in public over the fact that, before a Minister could 
introduce a measure into Parliament, he was obliged first 
of all to submit it to an intelligence that was “ superior 
to all party, and entirely free from all influences of that 
character.” And on another occasion he addressed this 
intelligence itself with the remark that its experience gave 
it an “advantage in judgment which few living persons, 
and probably no living prince, could rival.” But Disraeli 
had a trick of speaking with the greatest possible frankness 
when his tongue was in his cheek to an extent which in 
any other person would have forbidden articulation ; and, 
however entrancing may be the picture thus presented of 
that simple statesman taking lessons in political astucity 
from his ‘“‘ royal mistress,” we cannot without hesitation 
accept his words as complete proof of the success of the 
monarchy in the Victorian era. 

We cannot accept them, that is to say, as definite proof 
that Queen Victoria’s activities were successful from the 
public point of view; but Disraeli’s adhesion, having 
regard to his notorious preference for being on the side 
of the angels, may be taken as a very fair proof that they 
were successful from the point of view of the Crown. He 
was almost the last statesman to carry out—in writing 
only—the time-honoured eighteenth century practice of 
laying himself at his Sovereign’s feet, and the last to speak of 
the Closet with such reverence and fear as we now use in 
speaking of the War Cabinet. And if the major part of his 
career can be summed up in the description of him as the 
champion of a lost cause in which he had never believed, that 


Fisher 





portion of his life which is constituted by his relations 
with the Crown shows him forwarding, and being assisted 
by, a cause which was by no means lost. He may have 
felt, of course, that for him to gain personal ascendancy 
over Queen Victoria was a virtuoso feat of magnetism of the 
greatest brilliance; but, apart from this qualification, 
his line of action shows him to have been backing what 
he thought to be a good horse. The nature of the coin in 
which he put down his stake is indicated by his remark 
that the Prince Consort “‘ was the only person he had ever 
known who had realised the Ideal.” 

But what sort of monarchy was it that Disraeli and the 
other statesmen of the time either encouraged or endured ? 
The great Jew certainly had not to reproach himself with 
having provided for, or even covered, the vices of royalty, 
In that blest epoch royalty had no vices ; and the cartoonists 
of the period struck the right note when they depicted the 
Queen, her Consort and their princely child setting out on 
simple excursions which differed only in repose and dignity 
from the holiday amusements of the blameless poor. It 
was only right that a return should be made to the amiable 
domesticities of the Government of George III., who had 
threatened Pitt that the mention of Catholic Emancipation 
would bring on a return of his affliction and had immediately 
secured from the tender-hearted patriot a perpetual abjura- 
tion of the hated reform. Even Fox, moved by the same 
reasons, said: “I am determined not to annoy my Sove- 
reign by bringing it forward ” ; and Mr. Farrer exclaims in 
admiration that “‘ the spirit of consideration thus shown 
was beyond praise,” though he adds in mild regret that “ it 
is hardly good politics that measures deemed of essential 
importance to the welfare of the State should have to be post- 
poned indefinitely for such a reason.” Now George IV. and 
his equivocal position and William IV., with his endurance 
of rebuke from the Duke of Wellington, were gone ; and the 
Age of Gold returned. 

It must be admitted—and Mr. Farrer does not dispute 
the fact—that Queen Victoria’s intervention in policy was 
always made for the purpose of upholding those virtues 
which we rightly distinguish by an epithet formed from 
her name. ‘“ Really it is quite immoral,” she writes on one 
occasion, “for us to force Austria to give up her lawful 
possessions. It hurts me terribly.” And in view 
of this enunciation of principle, it is impossible to do other 
than admire the petulance of her remark that ‘“‘ why Charles 
Albert ought to get any additional territory the Queen 
cannot in the least see.” It is equally impossible to blame 
her, surrounded as she was by politicians whose motives 
were less purely legitimate than her own, for taking steps 
which may have seemed unconstitutional. It was her pity 
for afflicted Austria which led her to say that a French 
and British naval demonstration in the Adriatic was a 
step “‘ which the Queen could not give her consent to” ; it 
was her championship of established right which prompted 
the pronouncement that “it would be a calamity for ages 
to come if this principle was to become part of international 
law, ‘ that a people could at any time transfer their allegiance 
from the Sovereign of one State to that of another by 
universal suffrage.’”’ It was not a longing for tyranny, but 
a determination to uphold the principles of right, which 
made her inform Lord Palmerston that the Queen “ cannot 
allow a servant of the Crown and her Minister to act contrary 
to her orders.” Something of the Queen’s charitable spirit 
may be detected in Stockmar’s explanation of Palmerston’s 
actions that he thought “ the man had been for some time 
insane.” Her sympathy for the interests of the smaller 
nations is shown in a letter to her uncle in which she told 
him that “‘ the King of Prussia was very anxious for Belgium 
to become liée with Germany,” and added : “ I think, dearest 
uncle, that it would be for the real good of Belgium if it 
could be so.”” The whole picture is completed and made real 
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i A QUESTION OF TO-DAY 


_PALESTINE: The Re-birth of An 


Ancient People 


By ALsert M. HyAmson. With 21 Illustrations and a 
Map. Pp. xvi., 292. 10s. 6d. net. 


*.* An account of the remarkable spiritual and material 
development which Palestine has undergone in the past 
thirty-five years as the result of a Jewish immigration. 
The book includes the only full and authoritative history 
of the Zionist movement in the English language. 

“ Interesting, instructive, and opportune,’’-—Truth. 


‘‘ No man whom the subject interests can omit to read this volume, 
and no man who takes a large view of the peace settlement will fai] to 
be interested in the subject.’—Manchester Guardian. 


& <A QUESTION OF TO-MORROW 


AN ADVENTURE IN EDUCATION 
By J. H. Sumpson. Pp. x., 208. 2s. 6d. net. 
*,* Contains an account of a very remarkable experiment 
in the educative effect of self-government upon one of the 
lower forms of a Public School. The book will be of the 
greatest interest not only to professed educationalists 
but to everyone who cares for the future of education 
in this country. 


SIDGWICK & JACKSON, LTD., 3 Adam Street, 
Adelphi, W.C. 2. 





MR. FIFIELD’S SUCCESSFUL BOOKS 


COLLECTED POEMS by W. H. DAVIES 
With Portrait by WILL ROTHENSTEIN. 2nd Edition. 6s. net. 
* The result is a book of the most companionable poetry that any living man 


has given us.”— Times. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 





NATURE POEMS. | CHILD LOVERS. 

3rd Edition. ts. net, postage 1}d. 2nd Edition. Its. net, sed 1d. 
FAREWELL TO POESY. Py lag 

& net, postage 2d. THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A SUPER. 
SONGS OF JOY. 2s. 6d. net. TRAMP. 4th Edition. 5s. net 


THE HISTORY OF THE FABIAN SOCIETY 
By E. R. PEASE, Secretary for 25 years. With 12 Portraits, and memoranda 
by BERNARD SHAW. 5s. net, postage 5d. 
His thumbnail portraits are delicious.”-—Pall Mall Gazette. 
‘A comprehensive and conscientious record. . . . candid and full.” 
—Daily T elegraph. 


COMPLETE WORKS OF SAMUEL BUTLER 


28. 6s. net each, ostage 5d. 
GOD THE P KNOWN AND Ul UNKNOWN. LIFE AND HABIT. ™ 


3s. 6d. net each, postage 4d. EVOLUTION, OLD AND NEW. 
EREWHON, OR OVER THE RANGE. | UNCONSCIOUS MEMORY. 
EREWHON REVISITED. | LUCK, OR CUNNING ? 
Gs. net each, postage 5d. THE AUTHORESS OF THE ODYSSEY. 
THE WAY OF ALL FLESH. THE ODYSSEY, IN PROSE. 
KEES MSSAOESRAMEES RPTAER. |THE tino. rmose 
MONT AND THE CANTON Ticino. | SHAKESPEARE’S SONNETS. 
THER'S COMPLETE ESSAYS\ A Fins” 
). A FIRST YEAR IN CANTERBURY 
THE FAIR HAVEN. SETTLEMENT. 


NOVEMBER: POEMS IN WAR TIME 
By HENRY BRYAN BINNS. Green boards. 3s. net, Postage 3c. 

* Here is the stuff of a good fi iter and of a gentle “soldier” *— Times. 

“If our publishers gave us only * November’ for our year's ration of poetry 
we shou be content.” — Observer. 


DAMAGED GOODS. By EUGENE. BRIEUX 


A new Edition, with history of the play. 1s. net, postage 1d. 7th Impression, 


THREE PLAYS BY BRIEUX. 65. net, postage 5a. 


: Maternity (two versions), Damaged Goods, Three Daughters of 
Lae ~ page preface by Bernard Shaw, and portrait of Belouxe Fourth 
ea 


London : A.C. FIFIELD, 13 CLIFFORD’S INN, E.C. 4. 








SELECTED BOOKS 


F. E. MILLS YOUNG’S 


6); CELEBS  6@/- 


The Love Story of a Bachelor. 
A SECOND EDITION NOW IN HAND. 
“One of the most enjoyable, if not the most enjoyable, of all 
the novels published this season. Miss Mills Young sees and 
feels and writes with the same accuracy, truth and zest as she 
has always commanded.,’’—Sir Wm. Robertson’ Nicoll in the 
British Weekly. 


CORRESPONDENCE OF 
Sir ARTHUR HELPS, K.C.B., D.C.L. 


Edited by his Son,,E. A. HELPS. With Photogravure 
Portrait. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net 

‘ It is good to spend a little time w ith this quiet, sane, serious, 

affectionate and altogether | human e ssayist.’ - British Ww eekly. 


THE RHYME GARDEN 


By MARGUERITE BULLER-ALLAN. With Pictures in 
Black-and-White and Colour by the Author. Crown 4to, 
3s. 6d. net. 

An original volume of charming verses for children. 

** Stevenson was not above plotting out ‘ A Child’s Garden of 
Verses,’so why should we not have ‘The Rhyme Garden’? The 
illustrations are as d ainty as you please and the verses have both 
simplicity and humour. "Sunday Times. 


ROBIN GOODFELLOW 


And other Fairy Plays for Children 
By NETTA SYRETT, Author of “Six Fairy Plays.” 
Small Feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


THE LABOUR SAVING HOUSE 


By Mrs.C. PEEL. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d. pa 
This book, by the Author of ‘“‘ War Ration Cookery,’’ has 
come at the right moment, since the ‘“ Servant Problem’’ 
becomes more acute. 


A SECOND DIARY OF THE 
GREAT WARR 


By SAML. PEPYS, Junr. Illustrated by JoHN KETTLEWELL. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. First Large Edition exhausted. 
This is a continuation of the famous Diary from January, 1916, 
to June, 1917. Volume I. is the Seventh Edition. 
Not only a masterly parody but an amazingly good chronicle 
of events.” —Daily News. 


REVOKE 


By W. DE VEER. A new 6s. novel by the Author of 
** Battle Royal,”’ etc. 


EMILY DOES HER BEST 


By Mrs. HORACE TREMLETT. 6s. 

“There is a strong vein of humour about the book, and the 
Emily who ‘ does her best’ is an excellent portrait of an ex- 
ceedingly worthy girl.’’—Spectator. 


WANTED, A TORTOISE-SHELL 


By PETER BLUNDELL. 6s. 





“ If ever there was a story that could take us out cf ourselves 
and for one little blessed space of relaxation make us forget the 
war, this is the story.’’—Outllook. 


THE ROD OF THE SNAKE 


By VERE SHORTT and FRANCES MATHEWS. 6s. 
‘A story of high adventure, in which occult forces and 
eussuae play the chief parts.’’—Daily Graphic 


JOHN LANE, The Bodley Head, Vigo Street, W. 1: 
Write for AUTUMN LIST. 
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by the confession that “ we women, if we are to be good 
women, feminine and amiable and domestic, are not fitted 
to reign.” There is something in the italics of that sentence, 
as well as in its failure to correspond to the facts, which 
reaches to the fundamentals of the Victorian virtues. 

Mr. Farrer gives up more than half his book to the Queen’s 
reign and closes with its close. His conclusions suffer 
somewhat from that ostensible detachment of expression 
which is no defect whatever in his presentment of the facts ; 
and he refuses either to prescribe or to prophesy. But he 
has given us, in the first place, a masterly analysis of recorded 
history, and, in the second place, a narrative much better 
provided with humour than ninety-nine out of a hundred 
such books. He offers us, in the third place, a huge and a 
disconcerting note of interrogation. 


TURGENEV 
Turgenev: A Study. By Epwarp Garnerr. With a 
Foreword Ly JosEPpH Conrap. Collins. 6s. net. 


Mr. Garnett’s stimulating and unreserved eulogy of 
Turgenev does nothing to mitigate the contentions which 
have so curiously become intermixed with our appreciation 
of Turgenev’s work. It may, indeed, appear to some readers 
that the contentions are sharpened by their primary place 
in this book, and that a more indirect vindication need not 
have been less effective. But the fervour of Mr. Garnett’s 
tribute remains conspicuous. He has pursued his own way 
and expressed his own mind with a frankness which most 
readers will take as a compliment even if, in the quarrel 
which he perpetuates rather than ignores, their support is 
not always given to his views. 

The note of the book is struck by Mr. Conrad in a familiar 
and characteristic “ foreword.”” What Mr. Conrad thinks of 
Turgenev is of extraordinary significance, since it answers a 
natural question—what does this highly individual, this 
originating genius, whom we inevitably think of as an 
English writer, what does he think of that highly developed 
but unstartling cosmopolitan genius? For Turgenev 
seems cosmopolitan, yet only a little less purely Russian. 
France entered into his mind, but Russia was in his soul. 
There was duality to this extent, and so there was con- 
tention. “Never was a writer so profoundly, so whole- 
souledly national. But for non-Russian readers, Turgenev’s 
Russia is but a canvas on which the incomparable artist of 
humanity lays his colours and his forms in the great light 
and the free air of the world.” It is a canvas from which 

‘the artist could step back a little with brush withheld, and 
so standing aloof make little disillusioned remarks about 
““ we Russians ” which could hardly fail to be provocative. 
It is a canvas with which he had such a familiarity as needs 
must make him wise and tender and melancholy, seeing 
it so clearly that he saw what it hurt him to see, yet re- 
maining unembittered. For he looked with a poet’s and a 
lover’s eyes. Vicarious suffering was not his burden or his 
joy; the griefs of Russia and the griefs of the world did 
not fall darkly and overwhelmingly upon his shoulders, as 
they fell upon Dostoieffsky and Tolstoi—those antipathetic 
figures whom it is still the fashion to contrast with Turgenev. 
It was above all this poetic power and passion which distin- 
guished Turgenev from them ; and it is doing him wrong, and 
overlooking his essential office and power, if this distinction 
be ignored. An artist in the profundity of his nature, his 
material was the human beings he loved and admired and 
pitied and worshipped. “ He brings all his problems and 
characters to the test of love. All his creations, 
fortunate and unfortunate, oppressed and oppressor, are 
human beings.’’ The “serene” Turgenev is Mr. Conrad’s 


epithet, imbedded in the ironic sentences with which his 
foreword ends : 


‘Mr. and Mrs. Webb’s History of Trade Unionism. 


For only think! Every gift has been heaped on his cradle ; abso- 
lute sanity and the deepest sensibility, the clearest vision and the 
quickest responsiveness, penetrating insight and unfailing generosity 
of judgment, an exquisite perception of the visible world and an 
unerring instinct for the significant, for the essential in the life of 
men and women, the clearest mind, the warmest heart, the largest 
sympathy—and all that in perfect measure. There’s enough there 
to ruin the prospects of any writer. 

If Mr. Garnett’s book suffers a little from the absence of 
a “general view,” his particular views upon Turgenev’s 
successive works hardly suffer in interest. “ Pellucid art ” 
is his exact phrase for the beautiful Sportsman’s Sketches. He 
notes how Turgenev correlated his men and women with the 
national life in a subtle way “ that suggests that the people 
he introduces are playing their little part in a great national 
drama everywhere round us, invisible, yet audible through 
the clamour of voices near us.” And again, “ Turgenev’s 
special feat in fiction is that his characters reveal themselves 
by the most ordinary details of their everyday life.” And 
once more, “ It is in the spiritual perspective of the picture, 
in the vision that sees the whole in the part, and the part 
in the whole, that Turgenev so far surpasses all his European 
rivals.” The metaphor, it may be remarked, is characteristic 
of Mr. Garnett ; he is prone to speak of one art in terms of 
another, a dangerous device. But his book nevertheless 
embodies a very definite and adequate answer to the 
curious judgment of Henry James, uttered forty years ago: 
““He belongs to the limited class of very careful writers, 
° A zealous genius rather than abundant one. His 
line is narrow observation. A story-teller who 
has taken notes.”” The warmth of Mr. Garnett’s exposition 
and the beautiful ardour of Mr. Conrad’s tribute make 
Henry James’s appreciation seem wintry and meagre. 


TRADE UNION HISTORY 


Trade Unionism on the Railways. By G. D. H. Coie 
and R. Pace Arnot. Fabian Research Department 
and George Allen and Unwin. 2s. 6d. 

A Short Account of the Rise and Progress of the Heavy 
Woollen District Branch of the General Union of Textile 
Workers. By Ben Turner, at the Trade Union 
Office, Dewsbury. 

There ought to be much more study than there is of the 
history and development of Trade Union organisation in 
particular industries ; and the Fabian Research Department 
has done useful service in getting Mr. Cole and Mr. Arnot to 
deal fully with the development of Trade Unionism on 
British railways. The movement was slow in starting. A 
whole generation of railwaymen lived and died without 
any organisation. Though there were abortive attempts 
at combination in the ‘sixties, and though the forerunner 
of the present National Union of Railwaymen was established 
as early as 1871, there was so little Trade Unionism among 
railway workers in 1892 that it is scarcely alluded to in 
For 
another decade it did not amount to much. Then came the 
sensational Taff Vale case (1902) and Osborne case (1909), 
with the membership practically doubling itself every 
two years from 1910 to 1917; and the National Union of 
Railwaymen obtaining, not only complete “ recognition,” 
and three representatives in the House of Commons, but 
also, as the railway shareholders complain, a dominating 
influence in deciding the conditions of employment. This 
Union, with over 400,000 members, is now the second 
largest in the United Kingdom, and one of the most 
influential in the world. Its growth, and the problems of 
organisation which it has now to face, are therefore em- 
phatically worthy of detailed study; and Mr. Cole and 
Mr. Arnot have done a good piece of work, not only for the 
railwaymen but also for Political Science (why do the Political 
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“WHEN THE PEACE BELLS RING’ 


rfve you thought of what you can do to show your 
practical gratitude to your boy when he returns from the 
war ? Do you realise that during the two or three years that 
he has spent in defending your home he has missed the 
opportunity of working and saving? Wouldn't it give you 
infinite pleasure and satisfaction if you could tell him on his 
return that you have saved £10, £20 or £100 for him 
in order that he may equip himself for the business battle in 
which he then has to engage? Of course it would. Why 
not start to-day? You will be glad that you did so. 


INVEST IN STATE SECURITIES. 


NATIONAL WAR BONDS 
WAR SAVINGS CERTIFICATES 


The safest way to save. Full particulars from your 
Local War Savings Committee or Association. 


Issued by The National War Savings Committee 
(Appointed by His Majesty's Treasury), 
Salisbury Square, London, E.C. 4. 
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Science Faculties of the Universities neglect what is their 
obvious duty ?), in tackling the subject. The result is an 
extremely interesting monograph, 

Mr. Turner’s pleasant reminiscences of the origin and 
development of the ‘“ Heavy Woollen District Committee 
of the General Union of Textile Workers ”’ represent a less 
ambitious effort to put on record the materials for a similar 
monograph. Incidentally it is an account of over thirty 
years’ strenuous work by Mr. Turner himself and by his 
colleague, Mr. Allan Gee, from the days in which they were 
denounced as idle agitators down to the present time, 
when they are honoured and influential Justices of the Peace, 
Municipal and County Councillors, participators in the 
new “rationing” and “ costing ’’ committees which are 
regulating the woollen trade, and quite as_ effectively 
“members of the governing class ”’ as if, like some of their 
youthful associates, they had become millionaires. 


SHORTER NOTICE 


The Path to Rome. By Hitarre Bettoc. Allen and Unwin. 
net. 

This new edition is rather heavy to handle, but the thick, shiny 
paper takes Mr. Belloc’s drawings well, and, in any case, we should 
welcome a reprint of this book, whatever its weight, shape, size, paper 
or print. It is one of the most high-spirited, jolly, inventive, courage- 
ous and heart-uplifting books of our generation, and he who does not 
know it—with The Modern Traveller, Emmanuel Burden and Hills 
and the Sea—does not know of what Mr. Belloc is capable. There is 
recorded here what we suppose was Mr. Belloc’s only attempt to learn 
German. He tried to learn it from a haymaker: ‘‘ I asked him, 
therefore, to teach me German, but he had not taught me much before 
we were at the gates of the old town, and then I left him.” 


3s. 6d, 


THE CITY 


HE issue last week of £3,000,000 of 53 per cent. 

| Debentures at 99} by the New South Wales 
Government marks the highest yield afforded 

since the outbreak of war by a Dominion Government, the 
last Loan having been a similar amount of 5} per cent. 
Debentures offered in May last at 98. Hitherto the New 
South Wales Government in its London borrowings has 
favoured short-dated Loans, but on the present occasion 
the Debentures are repayable at par on January Ist, 1935, 
the Government reserving to itself the option of redeeming 
the whole or part of the issue on January Ist, 1925. It 
is an attractive investment. The French Loan prospectus 
should be out this week-end. The issue price in France 
is 68.60 per cent. and the interest is 4 per cent. free of all 
taxes, at which the yield is about 53 per cent. For 
the British portion of the Loan the exchange is to be fixed 
at 27.40, which would make the issue price here equivalent 
to 62} per cent. The fact that this Loan is free from all 
present and future French taxes makes it the most attractive 
security the French Government has thus far issued. The 
stock markets are inclined to be firm, particularly industrials, 
many of which are giving nice bonuses to their shareholders 
in the shape of distributions out of reserve funds, which 
usually take the form of new shares issued either free or 


at a price very much below their market value. 
* * 


Judging from the chairman’s speech at the annual 
meeting of the Aerated Bread Company, the present manage- 
ment realises that conditions call for a bold policy. The 
larger shareholders were consulted some time ago and 
appointed a committee which met the directors on several 
occasions and decided upon a definite policy. Commendable 
enterprise is shown in the appointment of a lady expert in 
cookery as an employee-director, who will devote her whole 
time to the Company‘s business and attend board and 
committee meetings. This opens up a new sphere for the 


employment of women in responsible positions and, whether 





she knows it or not, the lady selected carries a big responsi- 
bility quite apart from the Company, for on her success, or 
otherwise, may depend the creation of many similar posts. 
Another report of general interest is that of Cox and Co., 

the Army bankers, cheques on that firm having become 
very common during the last few years. The capital and 
reserve remain unchanged at £450,000 and £80,000 respec- 
tively, but the total amount standing at current and deposit 
accounts, which in April, 1914, was just over four millions, is 
now seventeen millions. 

3K * * 

During the past week there has appeared in the British 
press a long double-column advertisement headed, “* Defence 
of the Realm Regulations.” On reading through a mass of 
legal phraseology, the British public, if more than ordinarily 
intelligent, may gather that it has something to do with the 
shares of a Company called the Royal Dutch Company for 
the Working of Petroleum Wells in Netherlands India, the 
name of which is printed in small type. What the notice 
is intended to convey is that the Treasury has requisitioned 
all British holdings of these shares, and that it will pay 
for them at the rate of £51 per share of 100 florins. Probably 
the number of people in the United Kingdom who hold 
shares in this Company does not exceed 500, and some 
Members of Parliament might advantageously ascertain 
how much public money has been expended, and how much 
space has been occupied in these days of paper shortage, 
by the broadcast advertisement of a lengthy notice of over 
2,000 words, in which the name of the share has to be dug 
out of a mass of small print, when a short notice like the 
following would serve the purpose much more effectively, 
save a great deal of paper and cost the nation a good deal 
less: 

ROYAL DUTCH COMPANY FOR THE WORKING OF 

PETROLEUM WELLS IN NETHERLANDS INDIA. 
DEFENCE OF THE REALM REGULATIONS. 

All shares in the above Company held by persons domiciled in 
the United Kingdom (or outside the United Kingdom, if the property 
of British subjects) are requisitioned by H.M. Treasury, and must 
be delivered not later than the 17th December, 1917, to the American 
Dollar Securities Committee. Payment at the rate of £51 per 
share will be made within seven on of deposit. 

Any person having shares in the above Company in his custody, 
receiving dividends thereon or having the power of disposal over 
them, must send particulars to the American Dollar Securities 
Committee not later than the 17th December, 1917. 

Shares may be lodged free of charge through any banker or 
stockbroker. 

Persons not complying with this order are subject to heavy 
penalties. 

The full text of the regulations may be obtained from the American 
Dollar Securities Committee, 19 Old Jewry, London, E.C. 2. 

It is difficult to believe that the American Dollar Securities 
Committee itself is responsible for the lengthy advertise- 
ment here criticised, for that Committee has earned an 
enviable reputation in the City as being the most business- 
like Government Department in existence. 


Emit Davies. 
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NATIONAL DEFENCE LOAN 


OF THE 


GOVERNMENT OF THE FRENCH REPUBLIC. 


ISSUE OF FOUR PER CENT. RENTES. 


Both Capital and Interest will be exempt from all taxes, present and 
future, of the Government of the French Republic. 


Interest payable Quarterly on the 16th March, 16th June, 16th September, 
and 16th December, the first Coupon (for a full quarter’s interest) being 
payable on the 16th March, i518. 

PRICE OF ISSUE— £2 10s. Gd. per Fos. 100 NOMINAL CAPITAL 
(Being the approximate equivalent, at the exchange of Fes. 27.40 per &£, 
of Fes. 69.20, the price at which allotments, when paid for by instalments, 
are being issued in Paris.) 








Applications, which must be accompanied by a deposit of Eight Shillings 
and Nine Pence per Fes. 100 epailed ter. will be onal at She Bank ra 
England Loans Oifice, 5 and 6, Lombard Street, London, E.C.3, and at 
the Bank of Ireland, Dublin. Applications must be for multiples of Fcs. 100 
nominal Capital (i.e., Fes. 4 of Rente). 

The amount payable in respect of each Fes. 100 will be required as 
follows, viz. :— 2 s. d. 


On application " =~ , oe : 089 
On, or before, Friday, the 28th December, 1917 014 7 
* % Friday, the 8th March, 1918 012 7 
Friday, the 3rd May, 1918 014 7 

£210 6 


or any allotment applied for may be paid up in full at the time of 
application by a single payment of £2 10s. in respect of each Fes. 100 
a Copitel ory wr (eins toe coppentnate cuaivarent, at the 
exchange of Fes. 27.40 per £, o cs. 68.60, the price at which fully-paid 
allotments are being issued in Paris). . nm 


THE GOVERNOR anv COMPANY or tae BANK or ENGLAND and 
THE GOVERNOR anp COMPANY or roe BANK or IRELAND, with the 
consent and approval of His Majesty's Government, are authorised by the 
Government of the French Republic to receive applications for this issue. 

The French Government undertake that the issue shall not be redeemed 
prior to the lst January, 1943; but they reserve to themselves the right to 
redeem the issue in whole or in pert at any time on or after that date. 

Both Capital and Interest, which will be exempt from all French taxes, 
present or future, will be a charge upon 
Government of the French Republic. 

For the purpose of providing against depreciation in the market prices 
of the National Defence Loans, the French Government undertake to set 
aside monthly, until otherwise decreed by law, a sum of Fes. 60,000,000, 
to form a Fund to be used for the purchase of Bonds of these Loans in the 
market. Such purchases will in no case be made at prices in excess of 
the following :- 

In the case of the present issue ... Fes. 68.60 per Fes. 100 nominal Capital, 
plus any interest accrued to date of 





general revenues of the 


0 e purchase, 
5%, Rentes issued in November, . ' 
1915. ) Fes. 87.50 per Fes. 100 nominal Capital, 
5% Rentes issued in October, plus any interest accrued to date of 
1916. j purchase. 


Whenever the unexpended balance of the Fund exceeds Fes. 360,000,000 the 
monthly payments will, for the time being, be suspended, but they will be 
resumed as soon as the unexpended balance falls below Fes. 360,000,000. 

The Fund will be administered by the Caisse d’Amortissement, who will 
make the purchases according to the conditions laid down by the Committee 
of saegeeten established by the laws of 28th April, 1816, and 6th April, 
1876. Bonds pu er this arrangement will cancelled forthwith. 

The issue will be made in form of Scrip Certificates to Bearer, 
exchangeable after the 16th June, 1918, for Bonds to Bearer with quarterly 
Coupons attached. Scrip Certificates will bear Coupons for the interest 
payable on the 16th March and 16th June, 1918, and these Coupons will be 
paid at the Head Offices of the Banks of England and Ireland at the fixed 
corenge of Fes. 27.40 per £. Coupons on Bonds to Bearer will be payable 
in sterling, during the continuance of the War, at the Head Offices of the 
Banks of England and Ireland, at rates of_exchange which will be 
announced from time to time, or in frames in Paris; after the conclusion 
of Peace the Coupons will be payable in France at the offices of the 
appointed agents. ; 

_, french Government Sterling Treasury Bills due 15th January, 1918, and 
7th October, 1918, may be tendered in lieu of cash where payment in full 
for an allotment of this issue is made at the time of application. For the 
purpose of such payments the Bills will be accepted at the following rates 
for each £100 nominal of Bills surrendered, ouch rates being in each case 
the equivalent of par less interest at 53 per cent. from the 16th December, 
1917 (the date from which interest accrues on the new issue), to the 
respective due dates of the Bills :— 

Bills due 15th January, 1918, at the rate of £99 11s. 2d. cash for each £100; 
Bills due 7th October, 1918, at the rate of £95 13s. 1d. cash for each £100. 

A declaration, which is embodied in the Form of Application, will be 
required in the case of Treasury Bills so tendered, to the effect that they 
have not been in enemy ownership, and have remained in physical 
possession in the United Kingdom, since the date of their issue. 

In any case in which the sterling equivalent of Treasury Bills tendered 
does not yopecoant the exact amount required to secure an allotment which 
is a ee of Fes. 100 nominal Capital, the additional sum necessary to 
secure such an allotment must Be yrovieed in cash. 

Instalments may be paid at the Head Offices of the Bank of England and 
the Bank of Ireland. In case of default in the payment of any instalment 
by its proper date, the deposit and any instalments previously paid will be 
liable to forfeiture. 

A commission at the rate of lid. per Fes. 100 nominal Capital will be 
allowed to Bankers and Stockbrokers on allotments in respect of applica- 
tions made on forms bearing their Stamp, whether payment be made in 
Cash or Treasury Bills. 

Application will be made in due course for a Quotation for the Bonds on 
the London and Dublin Stock Exchanges; the Bonds will not be negotiable 
in France until after the conclusion of Peace. 

necessary Forms of Application, viz. :— 
3. Weg frebecriptiqns by Single Payment, whether in Cash, Treasury 
Bills, or both. 
2. For Cash Subscriptions payable in_Instalments, 
may be obtained at the Bank of England Loans Office, 5 and 6, Lombard 
Street, London, E.C.3; at the Bank of Ireland, Dublin; and at any of the 
Branches of those Banks; of Messrs. Mullens, Marshall and Co., 13, George 
Street, Mansion House, E.C.4; at ony , Meck Exchange in the United 
Kingdom; and at offices in the United Kingdom of the following Banks :— 
mptoir National d’Escompte de Paris. Crédit Lyonnais. 
Crédit Industriel et Commercial. Société Générale. 
The List of Applications will be closed on, or before, Friday, the 14th 
December, 1917. 
Bayx or Enctanp. 26th November, 1917. 





LECTURES, ETC. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


RATAN TATA DEPARTMENT OF 
SOCIAL SCIENCE AND ADMINISTRATION. 


Head of the Department: Proressor E. J. URWICK. 

The Department gives a general course of training for Social Work extending over 
one or two years. The Department has also arranged a special nine months’ course of 
training for Welfare Supervisors, in co-operation with the Welfare and Health Section 
of the Ministry of Munitions. 

For full particulars apply to the Secretary, London School of Economics and 
Political Science, Clare Market, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 








HE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
Recognised by ‘the Board of Education as a Training College for Secondary 
Teachers. Principal: Miss M. H. WOOD, M.A. (London), Litt.D. (Dublin); 

Classical Tripos, Cambridge; Girton College. A residential College providing a 
year's professional training for secondary teachers. The Course includes preparation 
for the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate (Theory and Practice) and for the Teachers’ 
Diploma of the London University. Ample opportunity is given for practice in teaching 
Science, Languages, Mathematics, and other subjects in schools in Cambridge 
The New Term begins January 15th. Fees 75 guineas and 65 guineas. 

Particulars as to qualifications for admission, scholarships, bursaries, and loan fund 
may be obtained on application to the PrincipaL, Training College, Wollaston Road, 
Cambridge. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 

WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for Teachers. President: Rt. Hon. 

Sir William Mather, LL.D, ; Chairman and Hon. Treasurer: Mr. C. G. Monte- 

fiore, M.A. : Secretary: Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A—For information concerning 
Scholarships and Loan Fund apply to the Principal, Miss Lawrence. 





AST LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), Mile End 
Road, E.1. University Courses in Arts, Science, Mepicine, and Encinerr 
inc for Men and Women, Fee 10 guineas a year. Calendar post free from 

REGISTRAR. 


OLLEGE OF SWEDISH REMEDIAL EXERCISES, MASSAGE, 
AND MEDICAL ELECTRICITY.—Students are prepared for the Examinations 
in the above subjects held by the Incorporated Society. Practical experience is 

gained at two large London Hospitals.—For further particulars apply to A. W. Brown, 
36 Pembridge Villas, London, W. 11. Telephone, 3948 Park 


SPECIAL TRAINING FOR WOMEN WORKERS. 


ITY OF LONDON LYING-IN HOSPITAL MIDWIFERY 
SCHOOL, City Road, E.C. 1.—Medical Students admitted to Hospital Practice, 


with Operative Midwifery and Obstetrical Complications. Pupils trained as 
Midwives and Monthly Nurses, in accordance with Certtral Midwives Board Regula 
tions. Certificates awarded as required by Examining Bodies. Private Wards for 


paying patients.—For prospectus apply to E. Lionet Brown, Secretary. 


HE PRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE FOR NURSERY 
NURSES, Withington, Lancs. Residential Training, with a special view to 
Infant Welfare Work, is now given at this College to well-educated gentlewomen. 

One year's training. This training is recognised by the Royal Sanitary Institute. 


NFANT WELFARE WORK.—To meet the present demand for 

Infant Welfare Workers, the Association of Infant Welfare and Maternity Centres, 

4 Tavistock Square, London, W.C., has opened an Employment Bureau, licensed 

by the London County Council. The Bureau will give advice and help to enquirers 

A nominal fee of 2s. ischarged to applicants who are not members, and this covers a 
period of three months. 





SCHOOLS. 


THE LONDON GARDEN SCHOOL, 
17 Finchley Road, St. John’s Wood, N.W. 8. 


T= LONDON GARDEN SCHOOL has opened as an experiment 
to offer a first-class MODERN EDUCATION on NATURAL LINES. Open-air 

Classes, Eurhythmics, Swedish Drill, Dancing, Music Appreciation, Acting, 
Singing, Drawing, Painting, History of Art, Gardening, Cookery, Fine Laundry, Handi- 
crafts. Boarders taken, who do some share of the service of the house. Co-education 
during Preparatory age. Prospectus from the Principal, Miss K. Manvitte. Next term 
begins January 16th. 


es MARGARET'S SCHOOL, HARROW. 
Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, late Scholar of Newn 
ham College (Historical Tripos) and of the Maria Grey Training College. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


A UTHORS' MSS. and TYPEWRITING of every 
+ description accurately and promptly executed. Shorthand- 
Typists eg Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported.— 
METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE (G. Allen), 27 Chancery Lane. 
Tel.: Central 1565. 





At. ROOT VEGETABLES, etc., DIRECT TO TOWN 
CONSU MERS.—Box of 28 Ibs. good cooking apples, 8/6; sack of mixed potatoes, 

onions, carrots, turnips, etc. (561bs.), 9/-, carriage paid free within London railway 
delivery limits. Cash with order.—Full particulars from Camsripce Foop CuLture 
Society, Ltd., 3 St. Mary's Passage, Cambridge. 


| Saggy QUESTION and Birth Control. Post free 2d. 


—Mactuusian Leacue, Queen Anne's Chambers, Westminster, S.W. 1. 
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BOOKS are the BEST GIFTS 


Messrs. METHUEN will send their list of Books to any applicant 





The Best Gift of All 
THE POEMS OF RUDYARD KIPLING 





Barrack Room Ballads (182nd Thousand) 
The Seven Seas (182nd Thousand) 
Departmental Ditties (81st Thousand) 
The Five Nations (110th Thousand) 


Crown 8vo. Bound in buckram, 6s. net each volume. 

Feap 8vo. Bound in limp Lambskin, gilt edges, 6s. net each 
volume. 

Feap. 8vo. Bound in cloth, gilt top, 5s. net each volume. 


The Service Edition. In 8 volumes. Square feap. 8vo. 
8s. net each volume. 


The Gift of a Revelation 


RAYMOND : or, Life and Death 


By Sir Oliver Lodge, F.R.S. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 
10s. 6d. net. [8th Edition. 


This very remarkable and poignant book gives the story of 
Sir Oliver’s soldier son and of the communications which his 
parents have had with him since his death. It is a marvellous 
phlnngs.ce and full of hope and comfort for those bereft. 

‘Sir Oliver Lodge’s book sets the science of psychical research definitely 
upon a new footing.’’—T'imes. 


A very interesting, and what is more, a very courageous book.” 
-Spectator. 





A Gift of Charm 


A BOSWELL OF BAGHDAD 
By E. V. Lucas, Feap. 8vo. 5s. net. 


Ask for his other Companionable Books :— 

Feap. 8vo. 3s. net each. 
THE FRIENDLY TOWN THE SECOND POST 
HER INFINITE VARIETY LOITERER’S HARVEST 
OLD LAMPS FOR NEW CHARACTER AND COMEDY 
ONE DAY AND ANOTHER  LISTENER’S LURE 
THE GENTLEST ART LONDON LAVENDER 
GOOD COMPANY MR. INGLESIDE 
FIRESIDE AND SUNSHINE OVER BEMERTON’S 
THE OPEN ROAD (5s. net) LANDMARKS 
CLOUD AND SILVER (5s. net) 





[2nd Edition. 


Gifts of Comfort and Hope 





A LITTLE BOOK OF LIFE AND DEATH 


Selected and arranged by Elizabeth Waterhouse. Small 
Pott 8vo. Cloth, gilt top, 1s. 6d. net. Leather Yapp (boxed), 
2s. 6d. net. [18th Edition. 


DAILY STRENGTH FOR DAILY NEEDS 


By Mary W. Tileston. Medium 16mo. 2s. 6d. net. 
[24th Edition. 


Gifts of Great Romance 
THE NOVELS OF MARIE CORELLI 


Crown 8vo. 6s. net each. 








VENDETTA BARABBAS 

THE SORROWS OF SATAN’ BOY: A Sketch 

CAMEOS WORMWOOD 

THE SOUL OF LILITH THE MIGHTY ATOM 

GOD’S GOOD MAN THE LIFE EVERLASTING 

ARDATH THE MASTER-CHRISTIAN 

TEMPORAL POWER HOLY ORDERS 

THELMA THE ROMANCE OF TWO 
wo RLDS — 

- Gifts of Good Fiction 
SONIA 


6s. net. 


By Stephen McKenna. Crown 8vo. 
[12th Edition. 


A daring, breathless, and vital story of England before the | 


War and the England of the future. 

“Tf you don’t finish ‘ Sonia’ with a feeling of gratitude you had better 
Ted ad Blue-books for the rest of your life.”—Daitly Ma 

‘One of the three best novels which the war has produced. The interest 
is strong, and everywhere there are signs of intelligence, study, and power.” 


—Scotsman, 
NINETY-SIX HOURS’ LEAVE 
By Stephen McKenna. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
[2nd Edition. 
“If you want to have a bri: ght evening without going out for it, get Mr. 
Stephen McKenna’s new story, ‘ Ninety-six Hours’ Leave. 
—Daily Chronicle. 


Gifts for Sportsmen 


With Coloured Illustrations. Feap 8vo. 4s. 6d. net each. 
HILLINGDON HALL JORROCKS’S JAUNTS AND 
JOLLITIES 


HANDLEY CROSS MR. Hho 3 ROMFORD’S 


HOU 
MR. SPONGE’S SPORTING HAWBUCK GRANGE; or, The 
TOUR Sporting Adventures of 


Thomas Scott, Esq. 
ASK MAMMA; or, The Richest 
Commoner i in England» * PLAIN OR RIN GLETS?° is 


Gifts for Children 
THE WIND IN THE WILLOWS 


By Kenneth Grahame. With 8 Illustrations in Colour. 
Wide Crown 8vo, gilt top. 6s. [8th Edition. 


A CHILD'S LIFE OF CHRIST 
By Mabel Dearmer. With 8 Illustrations in Colour. Large 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. [8rd Edition. 


TOMMY SMITH AT THE ZOO 
By Edmund Selous, Author of ‘* Tommy Smith’s Animals. 
With 8 Illustrations. Feap. 8vo. 1s. 9d. 


Gifts from John Oxenham 


Small Pott 8vo. 1s. net. Cloth, 2s. net. 
(boxed), 3s. 6d. net. 
THE FIERY CROSS 
(40th Thousand) 
BEES IN AMBER THE KING'S HIGHWAY 
(208rd Thousand) (105th Thousand) 


THE VISION SPLENDID (60th Thousand) 








” 





Leather Yapp 


* ALL’S WELL!” (175th 


Thousand) 


Methuen’s I/3 Books 


Millions of these books have been sold. 


and most cheerful Presents for our Soldiers and Sailors. 


Thousands have been sent to the Front, and they make the best 


Send for a Prospectus. 





METHUEN & CO., LTD., 36 ESSEX STREET, 


STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 2. 
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